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WHEAT CULTURE. 

While Indian corn, to the American farmer, 
is the most valuable of all the cereals, wheat is 
the most preferred, and will ever be used as 
the chiet bread material of the more refined 
and intelligent of the human race. Wheat is 
adapted to a wider range of latitude, and toa 
more diversified climate than other grains, 
while, at the same time, it is subject to more 
casualties from insect enemies and blights than 
any other farm crop. It will only grow euc- 
cessfully upon a soil well stored with all the 
elements adapted to this crop; and to secure a 
remunerative return, requires a more thorough 
preparation of the soil than it generally re- 
ceives, 

Until the opening of railroads, which have 
secured to the farmers of the interior a foreign 
demand for their surplus wheat, this crop was 
cultivated in the most imperfect manner, sown 
generaliy among the standing corn, with the 
view to secureonly sufficient for home consump- 
tion, While the foreign demand has caused 


an immense advance in the price of wheat, the 
improvement in the mode of culture has not 
en in @ corresponding ratio. 





In the climates ot Great Britain and in the 
Northern and, Eastern States of America, a 
greater variety of crops are grown, including 
clover and other fertilizing plants, than are 
found adapted to the climate of our Western 
States, and, hence, in those countries, fallow- 
ing the land to be sown with wheat is most 
common. Where this is practiced, a more 
thorough preparation of the soil can be given, 
as the farmer turns under his clover, or other 
green crops, so early in the season as to allow 
it ample time to become rotten; and, with sub- 
sequent working of the soil, a most thorough 
preparation is secured, and full crops obtain- 
ed, often reaching to forty and even sixty bush- 
els of wheat per acre. Under this system of 
culture, with the more diversified crops, a ro- 
tation from four to seven years is adopted, 
which, if judiciously managed, secures a grad- 
ual and permanent improvement in the condi- 
tion of the soil. 

Our Western farmers are limited to a small- 
er number of crops: chiefly to clover, eorn, 
wheat and oats. In sections where hay finds 
a ready market, Timothy is added, but too of- 
ten to the exclusion of clover. Where hemp 
and tobacco are staplecrops, a different system 
has oveen employed. Some of the largest wheat 
crops that have been grown in the West, have 
been upon new land, immediately following to- 
bacco; but heretofore many cultivators of to- 
bacco have confined themselves so exclusively 
to this crop and Indian corn, that their lands 
have been speedily worn-out, as has been the 
case in Maryland and Virginia. With the 
present prices of wheat, this crop, with others, 
should alternate with tobacco for the benefit of 
the soil. It may be well te remark that the 
only reason why heavy crops of wheat fre- 
quently follow acrop of tobacco is, that the 
thorough culture necessary to secure a good 
crop of tobacco affords the best preparation of 
the soil for wheat, and is one of the most for- 
cible arguments in favor of greater care in 
preparing the soil for wheat in the ordinary 
course of Western rotation. 

Probably the most profitable system of rota- 
tion consistent with the permanent improve- 
ment of the land, where wheat is the leading 





staple, is to follow clover the second year with 
wheat, plowing under the clover in August in 
time to allow the plants to undergo a partial 
decomposition before the proper time for sow- 
ing wheat. But the objection to this course is 
that one season is considered lost. Although 
lost to a market crop, the improvement secured 
to the land, we think, will more than remuner- 
ate for this. 

The most common method practiced by our 
Western farmers, is to sow wheat after corn. 
This system is not free from objection, because 
the corn seldom matures sufficiently early to 
admit of time to put the ground in the proper 
order for wheat. Sowing wheat among: the 
standing corn, and scratching the seed under 
between the rows with a one-horse plow or a 
cultivator, is not so much practiced as former- 
ly, when wheat was of less value; and the 
labor of cutting up the corn and removing it 
from the field, at this Lusy season of the year, 
is too great to be generally practiced to the ex- 
tent that corn and wheat are grown ; and hence - 
the only practicable method where wheat fol- 
lows corn, is to cut up the corn and put it in- 
to neat shocks, as few in number as can be 
conveniently made, and to plow and harrow 
the ground as well as can be done under these 
incumbrances. But, owing to the objections at- 
tending this method, some of the best farmers 
we have among us, when they do not follow 
clover with wheat, adopt the following rotation, 
viz.: Beginning with Indian corn, followed the 
next spring with oats, and generally clover 
combined, then with wheat, to be again follow- 
ed with corn. Perhaps this course is the best 
that*can be adopted, where only these three 
crops, including clover, are embraced. But to 
reap the fall benefit, the clover should be al- 
lowed to stand over one year before the wheat 
is sown. 

The most important consideration in the 
culture of wheat, is to adopt the course that 
will bring the crop to maturity at the earliest 
possible period, as the surest means of escape 
from the most common calamity—rust; and in 
those sections reached by that formidable ene- 
my, also, the midge. An advance in the ma- 
turity of this crop of only five days, has fre- 
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quently been the means of escaping destruction 
from one,or other of these enemies. In order 
to sceure this advance in the, period of maturi- 
ty, several matters arc to be taken into comsid- 
eration: First, the best possible preparation of 
the soils and, asthe basis of this,” thorough 
drainage iSwectssary. Where this is not the 
result of natural means, art should be employ- 
edto attain this end.’ Next to this, much de- 
pends on the variety of seed sown. From the 
great number of kinds of wheat now grown in 
the United States, some are better adapted to 
certain -loealities: than others. We cannot, 
therefore name any particular variety best 
adapted for general cultivation; but every tar- 
mer can select the best’ known to him in his 
own neighborhood. Many farmers sustain a 
considerable less in-consequence of not paying 
proper attention to cleaning their seed wheat 
from chess and other foul seed. If this is prop- 
erly attended to, there will be a less number 
of farmers to advocate the idea that wheat will 
turn to chess. Not only should the chess and 
all foul seed be blown out, but the light and 
shriveled grains of wheat also, leaving only the 
plump, well matured seed. 

In addition to the means we have alluded 
to, in order to secure early maturity, the ap- 
plication of from three to four hundred pounds 
of salt to the acre, at the time of sowing the 
seed, has been found to hasten the time of ri- 
pening several days. Besides this advantage 
gained by the application of salt, it is found 
of great importance as a manure on certain soils 
—and we believe it will prove beneficial on al- 
most all soils, not in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the ocean—nor will its influence be 
Jost in a single season. 

In some sections of the country, where land 
is naturally thin, or has become poor by ex- 
cessive cropping, yard or stable manure that is 
well decomposed, has been applied with advan- 
tage. Wheat can only be grown to profit on a 
rich soil; but upon our Western lands we 
should prefer the application of manure to hoed 
crops such as corn or potatoes, to be after- 
wards, sown to wheat, rather than directly to 
the wheat, lest a too rank growth of straw, at 
the expense ofthe grain, be the result. 

But few of our farmers have learned the im- 
portance of husbanding their means of making 
manure. They should at least estimate the 
value of their straw piles, which, when burned, 
or otherwise allowed to go to waste, is the loss 
of so much of the life-blood of the soil, the 
need of which will one day be seriously felt.— 
They should be scattered upon the thin places, 
or lightly strewn over the wheat fields in the 
fall, if not manufactured in a more systematic 
manner into manure. 

2 

Ep. Rurat Worip: We will hold our fair 
this fall in this place (Mexico, Mo.), commen- 
cing Tuesday, Oct. 9th, and continuing four 
days. We offer about $3,500 in premiums, and 
expect a large attendance. We would be glad 
tosee you here and hope you will make it.con- 
venient to attend. 

Officers as follows: N. Lackland, Pres, <A. 
R. Ringo, Vice-Pres. John P. Clark, Treas. 
W.D. H. Hunter, Sec. L, 
re 


HELPING THE SOIL. 

The good farmer does this. Nature does not 
always make a perfeet soil—indeed but seldom. 
Then the -farmer’s aid comes _in* excellently. 
He is supposed to be a man ef understanding; 
if not, he had better be employed: in some- 
thing that he has capacity for. . The means 
towhelp a soil are hot scant. What ground 
generally lacks, is; manure; Manure is the best 
one ingredient that can be applied. as it con- 
tains the principles of many others. It mois- 
tens soil; it mellowsit; it drains it; it guards 
it egainst frost and sun. It is-for this reason 
that somuch manure is used, and, compara- 
tively, little else. People will do without a sub= 
soil plow, without ditching, without a mowing 
machine, without even a horse rake; but they 
will use manure, more or ‘less. ‘It is well for 
the land that this is so. Nature has made 
some soils too wet for farming purposes—though 
to meet her end they were properly made. The 
farmer need not be told, that, to help this soil, 
he must drain it. He then gets the undevel- 
oped richness. Pulvyerizing it and stirring it 
deeply, so that the heat and air can get down, 
is another great thing. These are the main 
things—simple, yet how little done. 

Nature gives you the soil; you help her, and 
she helps you in return—helps you while you 
are doing it. She keeps your ground moist 
when you mellow it; and she lets the air pass 
into it with its fertility which she took from 
negligent barn-yards—and this fertility she 
leaves with the soil—so that the farmer and 
nature are helping each other. ‘Thus our farms 
are improved. How are they deteriorated? 
By just the opposite course—by neglect. The 
more we do for our farms, the more nature will 
aid us; and thus the better will be our land. 
The truth is, we are only helping nature at the 
best, and she pays us for what we do for her: 
the land is still hers: she forever holds the ti- 


tle deed: 
ae Re 


ORDER IN FARMING. 

Much is said about order in farming, and it 
is of the highest importance that we observe it. 
For instance, to let your crops get ripe at about 
the same time, is an injury. It crowds your 
work: it over-ripens your grain, and you have 
loss in consequence ; it spoils your hay by get- 
ting it too ripe; it brings you out of season 
with your grain, and with your business gener- 
ally—and much perplexity and great loss in 


many ways, is the result. But the loss is not 


so readily perceived as so much money out of 


the pocket would be: it is therefore not so 
much regarded. Shall we continue this bad 
state ofthings? We repeat. How many hay 
erops have been lost by crowding them into the 
ripe condition ; how many grain crops do we 
see yearly over-ripe and measurably destroyed. 
These are common occurrevees. . Hundreds of 
dollars are lost in this way on every farm year- 
ly. A little.arrangement, and no extra ex- 
pense would remedy all this. Is there nota 
most flagrant wrong here? is it not all unneces- 
sary? We are not careless merely—we are 
lazy, Jet us mend this matter, and benefit our- 





selves and the country 





SEEDING TIMOTHY MEADOWS. 

In sowing Timothy seed ‘in the spring with 
oats or other small grait, according to the usual 
practice in the West, a good “‘stand” jg at. 
tended with.much: uncertainty. Our Springs, 
just atthe period when the ‘young grass stands 
most in need of a moist earth, are frequently 
hot and dry and extremely liable to burn out 
the young Timothy plants before they can 
become sufficiently rooted to contend against 
the overpowering force of the grain crop.— 
Some springs are exceptions to this state of 
things ; but miost generally the crop of grass is 
entirely starved out and overshadowed by the 
grain, or so much injuredethat the ground js 
but half set with grass, leaving it liable to be 
choked with weeds, at the expense of the little 
that has escaped the drying, burning influence 
of the previous weather. 

We have frequently taken occasion to set 
forth the advantages of sowing Timothy in the 
fall, unattended with any other crop. With a 
favorable fall, and the work of preparing the 
ground in a proper and. thorough manner, 
there is a much greater certainty of securing a 
stand; and when sown at this time, too, the 
grass will most generally so completely occu- 
py the ground that it vill more thoronghly 
exclude the weeds, and ‘“‘white top” to which 
our fields are so liable. Seed sown in the fall 
will most generally yield at least two-thirds of 
a full crop of hay the succeeding summer; 
whereas, ifsown in the spring, nothing is made 
until the following spring, even under the most 
favorable circumstances. Timothy has asmall 
seed, and the young plant is extremely frail 
and delicate, and requires the most thorough 
preparation of the soil, which can only. be se- 
cured by repeated plowing, rolling and harrow- 
ing. Ifthe ground receives a sufficient wetting, 
the seed should be sown early in September, in 
order that the young plants may become well 
rooted before freezing weather sets in. The 
cool weather of the fall season is much better 
suited to the ‘nature of this species of grass, 
than the scorching weather of spring and sum- 
mer. The grass, when established, chiefly 
perfects its entire growth during the spring, 
and before the heat of summer overtakes it. 

The hay crop in the West is a very import 
ant one, and the meridian of the Ohio Valley, 
where so much has been grown for the markets 
of the Southern cities, lies almost upon the 
extreme southern verge of the line capable of 
growing it, and hence the greater care is re 
quired in preparing the land, and in securing 
a suitable time for sowing the seed. In the 
South and West, we labor under an additional 
disadvantage in seeding meadows. Timothy 
andclover are abcut the only crops that can be 
grown from which hay is made, but in the cool- 
er and moister climate of the North, a variety 
of grasses, mixed, may be sown together, which 
greatly increase the chances of success. 

In order to produce a good crop of Timothy, 
land must also be rich as well as thoroughly 
prepared. If it is not rich, it should be made 
so by the application of a liberal dressing of 
manure. This alone will sometimes secure 4 


good set of grass: whereas, if the seed is soy} 
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upon a worn and exhausted soil, it might 
prove & failure. 

Next to well prepared land, a good supply 
of new seed should be sown. It is poor economy 
to sow a scanty supply of seed. One bushel to 
six acres is as little as should ever be sown.— 
In addition to this some prefer to add a pint of 
clover seed to each acre sown. 

dealin = angen 

Farming Favorable to Permanent 
Enjoyment. 

Ah, that people knew! they would see that 
their eagerness after happiness is in the wrong 
direction. Weare trying to get too much of 
what nature will not permit us to have—great 
It is incompatible with the laws of 
We are trying to get exceedingly 





felicity. 
our nature. 
happy; we are straining after high flights— 
when these flighis can never be sustained. 
Happiness, or a high state of emotional felicity, 
is a stimulus—we are stimulated when we are 
happy. The reaction therefore must necessarily 
take place, and reduce us as far as we had as- 
cended. This can never be avoided. It is as 
immutable as the laws of nature: it is a law of 
nature. Can we then be constantly in this state 
of excitement—first exhilaration, then depres- 
sion? Whether we are so or not, we are con- 
stantly aiming at it. This is the rage of man- 
kind—the constant tendency. Those who have 
most of the excitement—who are most intoxica- 
ted (and therefore depressed), are the soonest 
worn out. 

What then is the cure? It is difficult to find 
acure—not to find, but to practice. Will the 
drunkard reform?—with difficulty! The cure 
is, temperance. If we wish to be happy, we 
must change our course, and take up with 
moderate pleasures — moderate, because they 
are lasting, and not hurtful: not only not hurt- 
ful, but healthful, beneficial. The moderately 
inclined live longest, and they live a quiet, 
happy life. Have our readers ever thought 
that quiet joys dre the most delightful, the 
purest, the sweetest? They are like the cool 
water in the deepest wells—like the faint, but 
sweet fragrance of the mignonnette. This is 
refinement. The coarse pleasures are the bois- 
lerous, 

A farmer’s' life disposes to this quiet happin- 
ess, There is no great excitement—but a quiet 
pleasure in the enjoyment of the things about 
him. Here are the trees with their rapid 
growth and rich foliage ; the grass, how it puts 
forth in abundance; and the grain—his grain 
The showers have 
a particular significance to him. They add to 
his store, as well as to the delight of his senses. 
Here is no rapture—or but moderate and occa- 
sional. ‘A real pleasure the man of the coun- 
try takes in the things that are growing around 
him. Even the mould is a delight. It is fra- 
grant; itis mellow; it is rich; it is the sup- 
port of the world; it is his, the farmer’s while 
he lives; when he leaves it, it goes to his 
children to enjoy as he—while Nature all the 
while holds the title deed. If the farmer has 
the care of labor, he has also its benefits—not 
only in the increase of his lands, his bodily 
comforts, bnt his health, A law has made it 


—so rich and promising. 





that we must exercise if we would enjoy health 
—not hard labor, but agreeable, so that a sav- 
or goes with it, which mollifies the severity. 
The farmer has his stimulating times—in 
The mellow, rich 
but 
the harvest for which the seed time was insti- 
tuted. These are periods of labor coupled with 
excitement, moderate, bnt sufficient to carry 


seed-time and in harvest. 


soil has its effect upon him ; much more 


him through agreeably. There is no pleasure 
on earth so substantial and so pure as that 
which the harvest affords—in the mellow au- 
tumn when the earth teems with fatness. A 
loaded tree is more beautiful than a tree in blos- 
som ; both are the farmer’s. Then comes the 
winter, after the late fall has contributed its 
various scenes of interest, with its Indian Sum- 
mer to soften all the harshness. In winter, the 
farmer is at rest agreeably. 

- toe 

Plowing Under Mellow Soil. 

This is not usually practiced, but it is of 
greater advantage than it seems at+first sight. 
It is known that roots need mellow soil—the 
mellower and deeper, the better generally. The 
best carrot crop we ever knew, was on. soil 
plowed under, which was in the mellowest pos- 
sible condition, reaching down some ten or 
twelve inches. Sub-soiling is of this nature 
somewhat. But, mostly, a deep loose soil, gives 
a chance for the roots to work where the roots 
are large—for a large amount of ground is dis- 
placed by a beet or turnip crop: if estimated, 
But a deeply mel- 
low soil has other important advantages. It 
gives a chance for the ground to breathe—to 
take in toa great depth, where the roots are at 
work, warmth and moisture from the atmos- 
phere—and if the frost (as was the ease last 
winter) has penetrated deeply—moisture from 
below. It seemsa pity to turn under mellow 
soil—of course, it is all in the seeming. If it 
is mellow under, it will be mellow at top. If 
manure be mixed with it, all the better, as 
manure has a mellowing influence on soil— 
and on that account, for one thing, has such 
an effect: it is not merely the fertilizing prin- 
ciple that makes manure so valuable—it has a 
mechanical effect as well. 

A fallow turns down Without 
manure, we see what benefit this mellowing of 


it would seem surprising. 


mellow. soil. 


the soil has—plowing under the finely commin- 
uted surface. This makes a bed fit as it should 
be. Thus a garden—thus any ground treated. 
Old meadow will do well with a top-dressing of 
some stimulant fertilizer, as guano or super- 
phosphate—but never so well as when mellow 
soil is added, as is the case when strewed with 
compost. This adds mellow soil for the roots 
to transfer themselves to—and we see the effect 
—not as in the case of the phosphates—but for 
years. 
turning under mellow ground is manure also. 
The thing is not a theory. Like all improve- 


If working the soil is manure, then 


ments, jts progress is slow. 


—-_*—__ —___eee — 


Mitkinc.—One steady hand that will do it 
quick and easy, should always milk. It 
should be done at regular hours and in aclean 
manner, 





SHADE FOR SHEEP. 

Shade is cooling, and therefore good 
sheep. But this is not all: theflies will not 
trouble sheep when in a dark place, so that a 
sheep, well-sheltered, will be exempt from heat 
and annoyance—two things that are of the 
greatest importance. 

In our younger days we used to have a place 
for our sheep to run in—a bay, covered with 
hay, and well boarded, so that there was but 
one place for the light, and that the entrance, 
only sufficiently large for sheepto pass through. 
It was intended for winter quarters only; but 
we found the sheep would frequent it as much 
in the summer, and most in the greatest heat. 
They found rest and comfort there. They were 
also secure against the cold rains, which early 
in the spring, and in the autumn, are so hurt- 
ful to stock. 
and not expensive—and it can be made to be 
moved from place to place. 


for 


The building needs not be high, 


epee Set at ee ee to 
Treat Much With the Same Care as 
You Would a Little. 

One thing we are faulty in. When we engage 
in athing largely, as in raising stock, or farm- 
ing, 
asmall scale. Now, in keeping ten sheep there 
is no difficulty: they can be well taken care 
of. Thus a single cow or two can be readily 
made to thrive. Ina large herd we never see 
the same success—or so very rarely that it is 
the exception to the rule. And yet this has 
no more need to be so, than in the case of ten 
sheep or a single cow, or where but a few acres 
of ground are cultivated. Equal pains should 
be taken with all portions ofthe farm. Hence 
more care should be bestowed than we find 
generally. The profit will be according to the 
care. The labor will pay, and pay interest on 
itself. Why not ina large flock, divided, as 
in a small one? To huddle together cattle or 
sheep, is injuricus; to have more lambs come ° 
than you have the means of taking care of— 
seeing to them, aiding them in nursing, &c., 
is a loss. You cannot do for your lambs 
what you are capable with a few. Makeita 
business to see to cach sheep, whether you have 
two or a thousand—then you. will. have the 
success of a single sheep in each member of 
your flock. Herding is hurtful—separate there- 
fore, so as to make the flock individual small. 

Does not the best evidence teach’ you, that 
one acre carefully treated, is worth two ordin- 
arily managed. Our large farmsare run over; 
our small spots are carefully cultivated, be- 
cause we have the time and the help; we ap- 
ply the manure on it, and till it thoroughly— 
so thoroughly as seems to many to be time 
thrown away. But did these many. ever esti- 
mate this time? ‘ On the other hand, they find 
that from such small beginnings often rise our 
most sueceséful aud most highly respectable 
farmers. Why respectable? They give the 
proper treatment to their farms—to their busi- 
ness. It is a common truth, that, in America, 
we undertaketoo much—especially so now when 
help is scarce. Take time—give full attention 
to all; and the aggregate will be individual 
success 


we do not take the pains which we do on 
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EXAMPLE IN. FARMING. . 

Why is it that some farms are so much 
better than others? great crops are raised—and 
yet the quality, the original quality of the soil 
is the same. Men owning these ‘arms will 
sometimes add field to field or farm to farm- 
and at once, almost those fields or farms are 
brought up to high productiveness. We know 
such men; they are found in every community 
where farming has been carried on for some 
time. 

The secret is, these men apply the better prin- 
ciples of farming, which their neighbors and 
the world of poor farmers scout; they do not 
believe in scientific farming; these ‘‘new-fang- 
led notions,” as they term it, don’t amount to 
anything, in their opinion. And yet these new- 
tangled farmers, these scientific farmers, these 
book farmers—are succeeding every year, while 
their fault-finders are remaining stationary. 

Is there not something wrong here? and is 
that wrong not in the farmers who are finding 
the fault, and doing the poor farming? This 
cannot be gainsayed. Here is prejudice as well 
as ignorance. Can we not lay aside this preju- 
dice, and pattern after the good farmers? It is 
the way we have to do, if we wish to succeed as 
they do? ‘These good farmers are generally 
good men, excellent citizens; and they will be 
glad .o impart knowledge to their neighbors. 
Get this knowledge, then. Why live as you 
do, when you can as well have it as not? 
Pattern after such neighbors, and you will 
soon be as successful as they. The country 
has got to come to this; it is coming to it.— 
Why then be so tardy, and not get the benefit 
at once, or at least a beginning of it? There is 
but little more work to do—there is some, it is 
true. But are you not willing to do more, if 
you can succeed as your neighbor does? If 
not, you are lazy, shiftless. In such case. vou 
had better dispense with farming—tor farming 
requires hard work—and some other vocation 
will be more easy to you—perhaps cause you to 
escape from the odium of being called lazy—as 
every man is criticised and called what he is, 
as you yourself well know, yourself being one 
of those who talk about these things. Itis then 
a great error not to pattern after our best men. 
We lose by it in reputation and pocket. 





Keep the Ground Stirred. 

The farmer should remember that he can:0t 
be too busy with his cultivator and hoe. Stir- 
ring the ground makes it not only moist, but 
enriches it. It makes it moist by capillary at- 
traction, drawing the moisture up from below 
where the great fountain of moisture is, and 
absorbing it from the atmosphere, which it con- 
denses as it enters the meliow soil. It enriches 
it by the latter process; the air finding access, 
yields its ammonia, and probably other tertil- 
izing matter. If the soil is not mellow, the 
air cannot enter. Another thing: the more 
the ground is stirred, the more fresh soil is 
thrown up and exposed to the air. This has a 
direct effect. ‘ 

All this is experience, and established. Keep 
the plow going; keep the cultivator going; use 


soil wet—never work it wet. Keep your hoe 
bright always when you work, unless it is the 
dew that dampens it. 


The Best Breed For Oxen. 


This isa question we are requested to ans- 
wer. From oucown observation and the opin- 
ion of many practical farmers, we unhesitating- 
ly say, the Devon; and any one who has wit- 
nessed, at some of the Eastern fairs, the ex- 
hibition of more than one hundred yokes in a 





single team, as we have, and observed their 
quick, elastic step, their readiness to obey, not 
simply the command of their driver, but even 
the motion of the goad, will concur in this 
opinion. Thee are other breeds of cattle that 
make most excellent working oxen. Some pro- 
nounce the Durham inferior to no other. Un- 
doubtedly the short-horned ox may be trained 
to almost anything that others can be, and but 
for their aptitude to take on flesh, they would 
make most sprightly, strong working animals. 
An old and experienced farmer of Kentucky, 
and one of the best breeders of short horns and 
other stock, says : 

‘1 always employ oxen on my farm, and 
have worked those of every breed we have 
among us. The Herefords are excellent work- 
ers, and pull evenly. But they are harder to 
break in, and are apt to be more vicious than 
the short-horns. I prefer the short-horns for 
oxen for the following reasons: They are gentle 
and docile, easily broken in and managed, strong 
and true in pulling, and not vicious among 
other stock, and when they have worked five or 
six years, are easily fatted for the butcher, who 
will pay a good price for them.” 


Short-horns still bring such prices for breed- 
ers that few owners are willing to assign them 
to the yoke, unless they are in some way defec- 
tive for breeders, and these, of course, cannot 
make the best oxen. In view of the great ten- 
denev of the short-horn to fatten, a very de- 
cided improvement tor working animals would 
be a cross of the short-horn upon some of our 
native stock. Yet we hardly rate these equal 
to the half Devon. The Devon, too, whether 
full or half-blood, maintains a more uniform, 
substantial and beautiful red color, which, in 
itself, seems to indicate hardiness and activity, 
as well as beanty. 

The Hereford makes a good working animal, 
but not, we chink, equal, in all respects, to the 
Devon, or half-blood short-horns. Working 
cattle, however, in the West, bear no com pari- 
son to those in use in the Northern and Eastern 
States, simply because in no other part of the 
world are they trained and treated so well. 
Oxen, of whatever breed, should be treated with 
kindness and managed with judgment and 
skill. Without this, one breed is about as good 
as another, and under this kind of management 
none can be regarded good. Oxen, under proper 
training, can be rendered as obedient as a well 
drilled platoon of soldiers, and this even with- 
out a blow from the driver. 





Ep. Rurat Worup:—Permit me to inquire 
of your Spring River correspondent, in what 
county he lives, and what land can be bought 
at per acre, and whether it is well timbered, 





the hoe and the harrow. But never plow your 


broken, or level, and if good for wheat. I 


would like to go further south, where it is not 
so cold and unpleasant in winter, and where I 
could raise fruit and wheat. 

Corn looks tolerable well in places here. We 
have had a wet, cold spring, and some corn on 
low lands is rather weedy and drowned out; 
but the prospects are that we shall have a 
There is not much fruit—some 
FarMeER, 


tolerable crop. 
good rye and some wheat. 
Memphis, Mo., June 26. 





* MAKING HAY. 

We expect to see our haymakers make their 
hay as usual—that is, we expect to see them 
wait till their hay is nearly ripe—and in some 
cases quite—before they begin their harvest: 
and then finish it when the heads bave dropped 
their seed. This is the naual slovenly, hurtful 
way. Great is the loss in consequence, involv- 
ing the loss of almost the whole crop—for what 
is left is nearly all carbon, wood. And this 
the cattle have to eat. All this may, as well as 
not, be prevented. No expense more (or little 
more) to save the whole—the full strength of 
the growth. We know there are many who 
object to this early harvesting. There wasa 
time when there were many more to object to 
it; there was a time when they were all against 
it. But every year more green hay is cut.— 
Why is this? And we find that our best farm- 
ers are they that do it. Is there not something 
here to tell us that we are too much attached 
to our op nion—that we may be wrong—that 
we ARE wrong? 

Harvest hay, even if a little mould gets into 
it. It has still the full strength—and the cat- 
tle will eat it with a relish. 

Is it difficult to harvest? That is buta slight 
thing in comparison to the benefit derived from 
early harvesting. Do not attempt to dry by 
the sun. That hurts it, and the sweating pro- 
cess will still take place. Cure in the cock.— 
Run your risk; but keepayuod eyeout. Take 
as much advantage of the weather as possible. 
This can be done the more readily by the aid of 
machinery—and we find machinery a great en- 
couragement in this respect. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FIGHT THE WEEDS. 


Has the farmer made up his mind to wage 
war upon the weeds? He probably has, if he 
has taken a lesson from last summer. Such 
weeds were never known before—and they 
have scattered seeds far and wide. These seeds 
germinate this season, such as did not take 
root the last year. There is an abundant crop 
in prospective. If this is permitted to grow, it 
will be one of the most serious injuries in the 
West—in the rich, tenacious soil of the West. 
What to do is, to work thoroughly and constant- 
ly all hoed crops; cut grass early, so as to pre 
vent the maturity of seeds ; and, where practi- 
cable, cut down weeds before the seeds ripen, 
which has to be done in many cases when the 
stalk is yet green. Thorough work made this 
year will lessen the work for other years, and 
be an advantage in the inerease of grain. Now 
is the time to fight the weeds. It is an enemy 
in the field, depend upon it. Get rid of it at 
once. F.G. 
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SMUT IN WHEAT. 

The prevailing opinion among European wri- 
ters is, that smut in wheat is caused by an in- 
sect—an eel-like worm—which is said to be in 
the seed-wheat when sown, and by the mois- 
ture communicated to the seed in the earth the 
insect is enabled to burst the walls of its prison, 
and, escaping, rises to the surface and secures 
a lodgment between the leaves of the growing 
plant, near the centre—as the grain where it be- 
gins to develop. It then works its way to the 
head of the growing wheat and makes its en- 
trance into the embryo grain, which destroys 
the natural developmentof the wheat and causes 
the diseased transformation which we cail smut. 

In the Ohio agricultural report for 1857, the 
able and efficient secretary, J. H. Clippart, 
furnished an article with several illustrations, 
giving the natural history of the insect and its 
effect upon the wheat plant. The facts given 
were chiefly derived from the observations of 
British and continental European writers, and 
it may be considered presumptive in us to at- 
tempt to controvert such distinguished author- 
ity. But we will, nevertheless, venture the 
opinion that the worms found in the diseased 
grains are rather the effect than the cause of the 
disease. All diseased bodies, whether animal 
or vegetable, are subject to peculiar kinds of 
parasites. The diseased state of the subject 
furnishes the requisite conditions for the prop- 
agation and development of the insect. We 
know this to be the case in thousands of instan- 
ces, and judging from analogy it may be so in 
the case under consideration. The insect is de- 
nominated the Anguillula Fritica. 

In the Journal de Agriculture Practique, M. 
Montague, who draws his information from a 
French naturalist, who has given the subject 
much attention, gives the following as the 
means most efficient to preventits increase. It 
matters less whether the insect is the cause or 
the effect of the disease provided the remedy is 
effectual. 

The author, asa -ubstitute for lime as usually 
applied, which he says has no effect upon the 
living insect, recommends acidulated water, 
composed of one part sulphuric acid to a hun- 
dred and fifty parts of water, in which the 
wheat is to be steeped twenty-four hours, this 
he asserts will effectually destroy all the an- 
guillules contained in the grain. This process 
of preservation is neither expensive nor difficult 
to carry out, and that the germinating proper- 
ties of the grain are in no way injured by it. 

It is also recommended that the creenings 
from diseased grain be taken care of so as not 
to find their way back to the fields in the manure 
or otherwise. It should either be burned, or, if 
cast to the fowls or other farm stock, it should 
first be submitted to a temperature sufficient to 
destroy the life of the insects. 

We throw out these hints for what they are 
worth, hoping that they may lead to such ob- 
servations as may furnish additional light upon 
the subject. 











Repeated experiments prove that paint ap- 
plied between November and March, will last 


PREPARE FOR DROUTH, 

By sowing corn for fodder. It is not likely 
that last summer will be repeated. We shall 
probably have the usual drouth, and conse- 
quent short pasture. Prepare for it then by 
sowing a small piece of ground with corn. Sow 
broad-cast, or in drills—drills the best, as then 
the cultivator can be used, weeds kept out and 
the crop improved. June isa good month to 
sow in. This will bring the fodder on in Au 
gust and September, when pastures are expect- 
ed to suffer. If large quantities of corn are 
thus grown, the fall pasture will be better—a 
benefit both to the cattle and the land. Pas. 
tures should not g@ too short into winter quar- 
ters. 


~~ 
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Drarr Test or Mowinc Macuines.—The 
following is a statement of the Draft test of the 
different Mowing Machines, tried on the farm 
of T. T. January, on the 5th inst., under the 
management of the Directors of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association.— 
There were four machines tested, and their 
respective drafts as exhibited by the Dynamom- 
eter, and the lengths of the cutter bars. were 
as foliows, viz: 

Champion, No. 2, exhibited by Barnum & 
Brother, length of Cutter Bar five feet, Dratt 
350 lbs. 

Ball’s Ohio Mower, exhibited by Kingslands 
& Ferguson, length of Cutter Bar four feet 
six inches, Draft 350 lbs. 

Buckeye, exhibited by Koenig & Co., length 
of Cutter Bar four feet six inches, Draft 400 
Ibs. 

McCormick’s T'wo-Wheel Mower, exhibited 
by J. S. Crouse, length of Cutier Bar, four feet 
six inches, Draft 475 lbs. 

Itis proper to state, that the work o/ all the 
machines was well done. 


Norman J. Cotman, 
Sup’t Ag’l Department. 


nt Oe ~ 
MOISTURE, HEAT AND AIR. 
Summer has again returned, and with the 
growing crops, the weeds will strive for the 
mastery. One of the earliest declarations ot 
God to man, was: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread.” In this connection, 
weeds are regarded by many as a nuisance—a 
curse to the farmer. Notso, weeds area bless- 
ing, and cause materially the fruitfulness of 
the land. The mistaken notion too generally 
prevails among farmers that cultivation is on- 
ly essential for the extermination of the weeds, 
and but for their presence the surface of the 
ground would seldom be broken, during the 
growing period of garden vegetables and farm 
crops. The essential elements of nutrition and 
growth are—moisture heat and air; and a 
deep, thoroughly pulverized soil are the neces- 
sary conditions to secure these in due propor- 
tion. ‘Te maintain these conditions during the 
season of growth, it is not only necessary that 
the ground be deeply and thoroughly broken 
up before piantiug, but the surface requires re- 
peated stirring, and always as soon after each 
rain as possible, after the excess of water has 
subsided. A soil well drained, and kept con- 





tutes the philosophy of tillage; and yet there 
are few farmers of the present age who fully ap- 
preciate their importance ; and but for the rap- 
id growth of weeds threatening the destruction 
of the crop, how seldom would the surtace of 
the soil be stirred by the majority of tarmers? 
We feel warranted, both trom experience and 
observation in asserting that the corn crop of 
the entire West could be more than doubled by 
a careful attention in securing the simple condi- 
tions of a well-drained, constantly pulverized 
surface—and the same may be said of all sum- 
mer crops. As a question then of profit to the 
farmer, it is important for him to inquire, 
whether it is not better to cultivate twenty 
acres well, than to run over forty acres but im- 
perfectly. It has been the custom of most 
farmers to follow a set rule in cultivating corn 
—running through the rows a certain ‘number 
of times with the plow, without reference to 
circumstances of weather, &c. A plow may be 
the most appropriate implement for the first 
deep dressing, after that some of the improved 
cultivators are the most eflective in securing 
the best surface for a vigorous, healthy growth, 
and at the same time leaving the surface of the 
field in that condition least liable to wash.— 
The state of the weather should govern the 
time, aud the number of dressings a crop 
should receive. Ifthe weather be dry, frequent 
stirring of the soil is the more necessary, and 
if continued, and timely, it is an almost infalli- 
ble protection against the effects of drouth ; 
and if drouth is expected to follow a rain, the 
sooner the surface is broken the better it will 
prove for the crop, because the sooner the work 
is done, the less moisture will be lost by evap- 
oration. A thorough cultivation of a few acres 
is more profitable than the imperfect tillage of 


many. 
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CUTTING TIMBER. 

If oak, hickory or chesnut timber is felled 
in the eighth month (August,) in the second 
running of the sap, and barked, quiet a large 
tree will season perfectly, and even the twigs 
willremain sound for years; whereas that cut 
in winter, and remaining until the next fall, (as 
thick as your wrist,) will be completely sap- 
rotten and will be almost unfit for any purpose, 
The body of the oak split into rails will not 
last more than ten or twelve years. Chestnut 
will last longer, but no comparison to that cut 
in theeighth month. Hickory cutin the eighth 
month is not subject to be worm eaten, and 
will last a long time for fencing. 

When I commenced farming in 1802, it was 
the practice to cut timber for post fencing in 
the winter. White oak posts and black oak 
rails, cut at that time, I found would not last 


more than ten or twelve years. In 1508, I 
commenced cutting fence timber in the eighth 
month. Many of the oak rails cut that year 
are yet sound, as well as most of those formed 
of chestnut. If the bark is not taken off this 
month, however, it will peel off itselfthesecond 
or third year, and leave the sap perfectly sound. 
The tops of the trees are also more valuable 
for fuel, than when cut ia winter or spring. 

I advise young farmers to try the experiment 
for themselves ; and if post fences will not last 
twice as long, I forteit all my experience as 








twice as long as that applied in warm weather. 








stantly pulverized to a suitable depth, consti- 


worthless. 
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pray) for Colman’s Rural World.] 
The Newer Varieties of Strawberries, 

Having fairly tested several of the newer va- 
rieties of strawberries that have been heard so 
much about in the horticultural world for the 
last year or two, and seen others, we are pre- 
pared to give our opinion concerning them. 

The great Buffalo Seedling, which has been 
out some three years, aod which our Eastern 
friends had previously discovered to be identi- 
cal with McAvoy’s Superior, has been proved 
to be so here. Nearly, or quite, all who have 
grown or seen it, agree in conceding it to be 
the same, or so near like it, as to be a distinc- 
tion without a difference. : 

The writer did not invest in that stock, there- 
fore has not been bled as many others have, 
but has since seen it, and has no hesitation in 
saying that the Superior and the Buffalo are 
the same. 

All that needs further to be said, is, that the 
old McAvoy’s Superior is a good variety, and 
still has a few votaries who grow it—but its de- 
fects overbalancing its merits so much, it has 
been generally discarded by market growers, 
or, rather, never came into favor with them :— 
and to have palmed off'on to us an old variety 
(however good) under a new name, and ata 
high price, and with a great flourish of trump- 
ets from Lords and Reverends, is a swindle and 
a cheat that deserves and should receive the se- 
verest reprobation. 

The Russell, which Hovey also claimed to 
be identical with both the above—is quite dis- 
tinct from either, and is a variety having some 
good points in its favor. It is a vigorous 
grower and (so faras the writer’s experience goes) 
a hardy plant, having stood the severe winter be- 
fore last as well as the rest, though the leaf, 
which is large and broad, is rather thin and 
delicate and subject to spot with rust early, and 
the stems which hold the fruit are the most 
fragile and tender of any variety known. Its 
best qualities are, it is undoubtedly very pro- 
ductive, of the largest size, and very handsome 
in shape and color, and of fair but not extra 
quality, neither sweet nor acid, or haying much 
character. But it damages in appearance 
quicker and worse than any variety we know 
of, and can only be made profitable for market 
by careful and good cultivation and very careful 
handling—but with these might become very 
profitable ; shall try it further on a small scale, 
and not discard it yet. 

French’s Seedling is unexceptionable as a 
grower; the plant and leaf being healthy, vig- 
orous and hardy. But the main feature claims 





ed for it by its Jersey originators—namely, ex- 
tra earliness—ain’t there. It is, in this respect, 
a humbug, being some days later than the Wil- 
son. It appears to be productive, and the fruit 
(where exposed to the sun) of a handsome, 
bright scarlet-—but where hid by the foliage 
(as is mostly the case), the fruit is pale, unripe 
looking, when it is really quite ripe and soft. It 
is also a very soft, white-fieshed insipid berry, 
and but little to recommend it except the habit 
of the plant. 

Of the Green Prolific and Agriculturist—(pa- 
rent and child)—we have seen but little; but 
from that little we really do expect something 
valuable to come out of one or both of these va- 
rieties: they are both remarkably strong 
growers—that we know, and capable of produ- 
cing monstrously large and fine fruit, and some 
of our growers already claim for the Agricultu- 
rist a productive capacity double that of tbe 
Albany. Othersdissent. Time must prove— 
we certainly think the latter the most promis- 
ing new variety extant. CS. 

__--_—_--@-e—-—- —- — -— 
MULCH THE TREES. 

Have people mulched their fruit trees as they 
should? We fear they have not—only the few 
—they who have the bestorchards and get the 
best fruit. Remember, mulch is a protection 
to the ground. It has a two-fold benefit: It 
keeps the ground moist, and it prevents weeds 
from growingup. Almost anything will do for 
an orchard mulch —straw, (cut, the better,) 
saw-dust, tan-bark, manure, and mellow soil. 
The top-soil of an orchard made thoroughly 
mellow, serves as a guard against drouth. This 
a young orchard should have, and a mulch be- 


sides. 
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EARLY PRUNING. 

Have we an eye out to pruning as we should 
have? We fear we have not—only the few. 
Begin early, and most-of the work is done, for 
the thumb and finger can much more readily 
do what, later, it requires the saw or the 
knife. This rubbing off.the shoots is only play- 
work. Not only that, it prevents the loss 
which the greater growth entails—for what is 
cut away, is so much loss to the tree. Prevent 
this by removing the incipient growth. The 
direction will then be in the usual currents of 
the tree. 

But you will find some limbs that have been 
making too much growth, that.are in the way 
of others, or that are in the shade, or that 
draw the nutriment from other iimbs which 
are needed for the tree’s balance. Clip these. 
Let your object be a chance for the sun and 
air. Avoid therefore density. This is your 
first principle in established fruit trees. 

Next, do not permit.a too great growth, as 
it is always at the expense of fruit. L2t sym- 
metry come in for the last share, even where 
ornament is aimed at, as the fruit of a tree is 
one of its chief ornaments, especially where the 
color is distinct and the fruit is large. 

Give air and sun, andcheck too much growth 
—and do it in time. 

a © ee 

Let each part of your business have its prop- 

er time. 





SAVE THE FRUIT. 

Remember the curculio: it is at hand. Shake 
off on sheets and burn. This repeated for a 
few weeks, will save the plums — other. 
wise they are lost. This is not only the case 
with plums, and the more tender fruit—but 
apples and pears, and even the grape, are affec- 
ted. A little trouble will save the crop. It 
can readily be done with young orchards. 
the thing is neglected, then prevent a repetition 
in the future. This is done by removing the 
fruit as 1t drops prematurely—as it will, the 
tender kind. The more hardy, the less so.— 
This course will not absolutely prevent the cur- 
culio—but it is one way to lessen the evil. If 
all didit, in a year or two there would be little 
of the pest left. Hogs in an orchard will clean 
it from dropping fruit. Hens that have the run 
of a yard will keep the ground clear of falling 
fruit, itis said. Take care of the fruit, for it 
was for this that your orchard was planted. 


ooo 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HOW TO MAKE WINE. 

Not according to this receipt or that. It 
seems as though there were a thousand ways 
to make wine. This is all wrong. Such mul- 
tiplicity only perplexes. The simplest thing in 
the world is to make wine; or, rather, wine is 
not made—it makes itself. Simply express 
juice, and let stand. That makes wine: that 
is the whole of it. 

For domestic wines, which people wi. 
drink, treatment is required. Here sugar must 
be added—but this is all. Were there sugar 
enough in the berries—currants, rhubarb, Xe. 
—it would come under the head of grape wine. 
Each man may judge as to the amount of su- 
gar he wants. Some people like sweeter and 
some sourer wine. Make to suit taste, and the 
sugar is your criterion. For wild, sour grapes, 
a pound of sugar to a quart of juice is the rule. 
Some have a quarter or even a third less,— 
The more sugar, the sweeter will be your 
“wine.” All wines are alike in one respect— 
in the general wine taste. The difference is 
made by the flavor of the fruit. Thus the 
strawberry wine is different from the black- 
berry wine, and these different from the grape. 
The reason why the grape is best (to a cultiva- 
ted taste), is, that its sugar is better—differing 
from cane sugar. A fruit should have its own 
sugar. But the grape flavor also is excellent: 
Flavor and sugar unite in the 
hence it makes the best wine—so 
is called the only wine. 

But a man can help to make wine—help just 
as he does in anything—that is, he can see that 
only pure, ripe grapes are used; that vessels 
are clean: in a word, that everything is done 
in a workmanlike way. This will improve the 
article just as any article is improved by care 
in the production, Give then the grapes 4a 
chance to ripen thoroughly their fruit, and a 
good chance for fermentation in clean vessels. 
If the temperature is low (in the long stage of 
fermentation), the wine will be the better—but 
it will take the longer to make it. In Europe, 
casks are sunk 60 feet into the earth. That 


gives uniformity, as well as a low tempera- 
ture. F.G. 
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THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 

From the excellency of this fruit, we cannot 
help again drawing attention to it. There are 
those who like the strawberry—and we are one 
of them—no greater enthusiast than we; but 
the blackberry has that to recommend it, which 
the strawberry, or no other berry, has to 
recommend. It has a flavor almost equal (and 
some say superior) to the strawberry ; greater 
juiciness ; equal beauty and productiveness ;— 
while, as to health, there is nothing equal to 
the blackberry—in this respect, it stands alone. 

It can be cultivated on allrich soils—to raise 
it largely, it must have rich ground. It can 
be raised cheaply; it can be raised. with cer- 
tainty. It is beyond the influence of the frost; 
it will not blast its flowers; and it is hardy. 
It requires little care, comparatively. Mulch 
well with rotten manure, to keep the grass out, 
and to feed the plant, which extends its roots 
widely and near to the surface. Cut- down to 
three or four feet when the canes get too rank, 
as they will in such soil as they should have. 

It is now, June 8th, ripe in the vicinity of 
St. Louis. 


——_—_—_—__+-ee—_______ 

Grape Culture and Wine Making in 

California. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in a letter to that peer. on the vineyards of 
California, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of the manner of planting and cultivatin 
the grape, and the process of manufacturin 
ihe California wine : 

The whole process of planting and taking 
care of one of these vineyards until it matures 
into a perfect state, is one of the simplest things 
in the world. Nor need the cost of labor deter 
any one from undertaking the task. The labor 
of the very largest vineyard in Sonoma is car- 
ried on entirely by Chinese, who can be hired 
at cheaper rates than almost any of the labor- 
ers of the East. The only obstinate element in 
the way of raising a vineyard in California, is 
that of time, and this, it must be confessed, 
goes against the grain of the people amazingly. 
If it took no longer to mature a vineyard than 
to level a mountain in search of gold, to drain 
ariver, or build a city, or overcome any other 
obstacle that could be overcome—the face of 
the whole country might be dotted with vines. 
But here nature will have her own way, and 
she has declared in the most peremptory man- 
ner that if you will have one of her choicest 
gifts, you have got to learn to Jabor and to wait 
at least five or six years. With only this 
drawback, the production of a perfect vineyard 
is within the reach of the most ordinary craft 
and industry. 

At the proper season, which is any time from 
December to March, the cuttings are set out in 
parallel rows, about eight feet apart, and the 
ground between them is plowed in the same 
way and with the same kind of instrument, as 
corn is plowed in Kentucky and Illinois. The 
art of pruning is attended with no more diffi- 
culty—and when this is done, any one who 
wants to set out a new vineyard, can obtain 
all the cuttings of the Mission grape he wishes, 
for asking. 

As to training, the usual practice is to fasten 
the vines to stakes four or five feet high—and 
many persons let these stakes remain for an 
indefinite period. But the best plan is to re- 
move them entirely after the vines begin to 
bear, and let the grapes hang as near the 
ground as possible. They ripen better in this 
condition, and are said to produce the best 
wine. 

Far more interesting, however, than any of 


and owner of the vineyard, is the season of the 
vintage. This takes place about the middle 
part of October. As the weather is always de- 
lighttul, old and young, of both sexes, flock to- 
gether to join in the gathering. There is no 
fear either of rain or intense heat, and there is 
scarcely breeze enough to stir the broad leaves 
of the vines, which now begin to put on their 
russet coat, to be changed soon for one in 
which the pink and crimson will predominate. 
Nimble fingers are seen everywhere clipping 
the ripe bunches and throwing them into clus- 
tering heaps. The ring of merry laughter is 
heard over all parts of the vineyard. The lus- 
cious load, heaped into baskets and boxes, are 
taken in wagons to the wine-press. 

Now commences in sober earnest the real bu- 
siness of making the wine, and this also con- 
sists of the simplest contrivances. The fruit, 
thoroughly ripe (none other should be used) 
is first subjected to the operation of mashing. 
This is done by one or two hands (the feet are 
never used for this purpose in Sonoma as in most 
of the countries of Europe) sometimes in a 
wooden tub or barrel, with a long-handled 
stamper, but most usually with two parallel 
rollers, between which the berries are crushed 
in such a way as not to break the seeds or ker- 
nels. Some persons strip the berries from the 
combs or stems before mashing because they 
say the tannin extracted from the stems im- 
parts a harsh taste to the wine; but otkers pre- 
fer crushing the grapes on the stems; and these 
claim that the tannin acts as a preservative of 
the wine, and rather imparts than injures its 
flavor. Whatever the difference of opinion on 
this point, they all agree that the pressing 
should becommenced as soon as possible after 
ithe pressing or mashing is over; for nothing 
injures the juice as much as exposure to the 
atmosphere. 

As soon asthe juice (or must, as it is called,) 
comes from the press, its collected in large vats 
or casks to undergo fermentation, which takes 
place usually within twenty-four hours there- 
after. This sight to a stranger is an interesting 
one. He sees the agitated and steaming mass 
whirling around with much violence, and it re- 
minds him of nothing so much as the boiling 
and bubbling of the witches’ cauldron in Mac- 
beth. But let him not approach too near, or 
stand to long over a seething vat; for out of it 
escapes in great quantities the deadly carbonic 
acid, which, disengaged from the heated fluid, 
takes its flight in clouds of vapor. The most 
careful wine makers guard against any evil ef- 
fects from this cause by keeping the ferment- 
ing vessels covered, and allowing the gas to be 
conducted through pipes or tubes into basins of 
water. This also obviates the evil tendencies 
of contact with the air, to which the young 
wine is extremely sensitive, and from which, if 
too much exposed, it imbibes the most hurtful 
properties. 

When the first fementation, called the vinous 
(because it generates spirits of wine or alcohol), 
is ended, the wine is placed in the cellar in 
pipes, which are kept full and tightly bunged, 
so as to exclude the atmosphere. Some allow 
it to remain in these, on the lees, until the sec- 
ond or spring fermentation sets in, while others 
draw it off once or twice before that period. 

It is a curious fact that thissecond fermenta- 
tion always takes place about the time the 
young buds begin to put forth on the vines the 
following spring, which has led some to sup- 
pose that there is some sort of sympathy be- 
tween the new wine and the new shoot, as if 
the former wanted to rescue itself from its un- 


it meant to make protest, by this internal strug- 
gle, against the harsh decree by which its veg- 
etable life is extinguished, and it is made to 
pass, Proteus-like, into a new form, where, by 
the subtil law of its being, it assists in vitaliz- 
ing and renewing the energies of man. [fit 





these methods of culture, to both the spectator 


outlives this second agony without passing in- 


natural bondage and be a bud again; or as if 





to the acetous fermentation, which turns into 
vinegar, it becomes clear, sparkling and arom- 
atic, and goes on acquiring strength, body and 
durability for many years. 


i +e 


St. Louis Horticultural Society. 


Sarurpay, June 23, 1866. 

Society met. President Colman presiding. 

Dr, Peabody, from the special committee appointed 
at last meeting, made the following report: 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to ex- 
amine and make report concerning the progress and 
success of the St. Louis Fruit Preserving House, beg 
leave to submit the following 

REPORT: 

By arrangement with the worthy President of the 
St. Louis Fruit House Company, §. R. Kellogg, Esq., 
the committee paid a visit to the above named estab- 
lishment, where they were received and courteously 
conducted by that official through the establishment, 
and everything connected with it was freely and fully 
explained. The structure of the house, the principles 
on which rest all expectations of success—the means 
adopted to apply these principles practically—the 
chemical reagents and absorbents, were all exhibited, 
as well as specimens of fruits within the house for 
preservation. 

To make our report brief and comprehensive we 
note: 

Ist. The method relied on by Prof. Nyce’s patent, 
under which this Company is organized, is not to in- 
troduce into the body of the fruit any foreign agent, 
such as salt, sugar, creosote, &c., which preserve the 
organic vegetable tissue by chemically changing its 
nature, nor to use heat, which by expelling the air, 
creates a vacuum in which the fruit, with the loss of 
color, consistence or flavor, reposes indefinitely with- 
out decay : but it is done by removing or rendering 
inactive the agents of destruction, which are the fol- 
lowing, viz: Heat, light, impure vapors, moisture and 
oxygen. 

2d. Before proceeding to describe the Fruit Pre- 
serving House and what they saw in it, your com- 
mittee would state in general the methods by which 
these destructive agents are removed. 

Heat is neutralized by the use of ice, applied in the 
manner hereafter described, by which an even tem- 
perature of about 32° Fahr. is preserved through the 
whole year. Lightis keptout by havingno windows 
to the house and keeping the double door shut.- Im- 
pure vapor is avoided by allowing nothing ‘in the 
building which can generate it. Moisture is summa- 
rily and pretty effectually removed by covering the 
floors, and, as many other horizontal surfaces neces 
sary, with powerful chemical absorbents which 
take up from the surrounding atmosphere all its free 
moisture emitting any disagreeable odor. 

Your committee observed that the absorbent used in 
this establishment was the chloride of calcium, or 
dried bittern, a substance left in the tanks used for the 
manufacture of salt. This substance absorbs, not, 
only the natural moisture of the atmosphere, but that 
which is emitted from the ripening fruit. The re- 
moval of that subtle and destructive agent, oxygen, 
is the only remaining task, and your committee are 
disposed to think the principal difficulty. The method 
relied on for practically accomplishing this, is by 
making the space containing the fruit, from which 
heat, light, impure vapor and moisture have already 
been excluded by methods above mentioned, as nearly 
air-tight as is practicable, and then allowing the car- 
bon or hydrogen developed by the ripening fruit to 
unite with or take up the oxygen of the surrounding 
air, The product of the first union, i.e. of carbon 
and oxygen is carbonic acid gas, which, filling the 
spaces around the fruit, is entirely harmless for its 
injury or destruction. The product of the second 
union, i.e. of hydrogen and oxygen is water or mois- 
ture, which, upon being evolved, is instantly seized 
upon and devoured by the chloride of caleium on the 
floors. Mr. Kellogg informed your committee, and 
they have no reason to doubt his statement, that a 
room filled with fruit and kept shut a few days, would 
be filled with an atmosphere in which a candle would 
instantly go out, showing a removal of the oxygen of 
the air. The fruitroom showed to your committee, 
had been opened several times that day, and the ean- 
dle in the hands of our courteous guide, showed no 
signs of going out while in it. 

3. Having briefly described the methods by which 
the fruit destroying agencies are neutralized and re 
moved, your committee will now speak of the fruit 
preserving house itself, and its internal; arrange- 
ments. It has been completed but a short time, and 
stands on the east side of Third street, near Plum. 
It stands on the ground 50 by 77 feet, and about 25 
feet high. The ground was first made perfectly level, 
and pounded down even with the top of the founda- 
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tion walls. On this was spread a covering of tar and 
pitch half an inch thick to exclude the moisture from 
below. Upon this impervious covering stands a stra- 
tum three and a half teet thick of short, dry shavings 
or chaff, and above this the water-tight metallic floor. 
The building has all around it two walls, also me- 
talic, three anda half feet apart, between which ia 
also placed the same light non-conductors of heat. 
These wa'ls wre carricil up about twenty-five feet, and 
filled in between in the same manwer. The roof is 
constructed iv the ordinary manner, of joists and tim- 
ber. A space over the whole structure, directly 
under the roof, and trom six to eight feet deep, is 
divided off from the space below by a water-tight 
galvanized fluor. This space between this metallic 
floor aud roof ia filled with ice, with the ordinary 
covering of sawdust on top for its protection. By this 
arrangement the space fur the reception of fraits is 
surrounded, on the four sides and bottom by three and 
a half thickness of chaff or fine shavings, and on 
the sixth side, or top, by solid ice from six to eight 
feet thick, ‘through the middle of this space, thus 
surrounde |, runs a tall about seven feet wide, and on 
each side of this hall are five rooms, each with a door 
opening into the hall, and all separated from each 
other and from the hall, by metallic partitions, air 
tight. The dvors are all tightly listed, so that very 
little aircau passthrough them. Eachof these rooms, 
all similar, is about fourteen feet high, fifteen and a 
half wide, and seventeen fect long, affording a space 
inside for storing fruit equal to 36,900 cubic feet, and 
supplied with tables, stauds and shelves for the recep- 
tion of truits. In the partition between each room 
and the hei! is a small glass window, made and fitted 
in air tight, through which is exhibited a thermome- 
ter, marking the temperature within. The entrance 
into the frigid regions, thus divided up, for the con- 
venient sturage ot fruits, is by two dvors, one of which 
must be closed behind the person entering, beford the 
other cam be opened. The whole expense of the house 
thus far has been $18,000. 


4. What your committee saw inside. The estab 
lishment had been completed aud made ready for the 
reception of fruits but a few weeks before, and hence 
very few fruits were found within. Several hundred 
boxes of lemons were observed piled up in the hall, 
ready to be stowed away in the rooms in afew days; 
but, as this fruit had been inside but a short time, 
your committee gave it no attention. Preceded by 
President Kellogg with a lighted candle in bis hand, 
your committee entered one ot the rooms, where they 
found several bunches of bananas and pine apples 
hanging on the walls, and large quantity of straw- 
berries, some in litthe boxes, some in quart baskets, 
and some in crates, justas they had been brought to 
market. A few of these delicious berries of large size 
were hanging about the room suspended by strings 
tied to the stems. Your committee were assured that 
no particular pains had been taken to secure straw- 
berries of superior size and quality, but they had been 
purchased on account of the Company, some in market, 
and some at Dr. Clagge.’s fruit Baazar. Some straw- 
berries coming in very bad condition, and some which 
had been wet had been carefully picked over, but 
most had been putin just as received. 

Your committee carefully examined boxes and bas- 
kets of Fillmore, Wiison’s Albany, and other varieties 
which had been in the room five weeks, and they cou'd 
detect no change whatever in their general appear- 
ance. Ina very few instances some berries, especial- 
ly tose sispended by strings, seemed a little dry, but 
not the slightest appearanee of decay was visible. 
Specimens from ditlerent baskets were tasted. The 
delicate flavor of this most delicious fruit seeu.ed as 
distinct and unimpaired, as on the day of pick- 
ing. Whether the same condition of things will re- 
main five more weeks, or a longer period, your com- 
mittee cannot positively decide. Apples, grapes, and 
other fruits of firm, impervious rinds, they have no 
doubt, may be preserved through the whole year. 
Whether the strawberry and the peach willthus sub 
mit to Prof. Nyce’s patent, there is still some doubt. 
If strawberries ean be kept even till July and August, 
it will prove a valuable acquisition to our fruit loving 
community. 


President Kellogg also exhibited specimens of ap- 
ples, which had been kept since last fall, in a preserv- 
ing house in Ciuveinnati, and which he had brought 
from that city a few days before and deposited in the 
house here. They seem firm, fresh and plump as on 
the day they were taken from the trees. One of these 
apples—a fine Baldwin—which had become a little 
bruised, was cut and tasted by your committee. It 
had lost none of its exquisite flavor. 

In reference to the extensive use of this method of 
preserving fruits, and its general introduetion ameng 
fruit growers, your committee will only add that 
aside from the use of the patent, a house suitable fur 
asmall fruit farm, ten feet square inside, amd holding 





two hundred and fifty bushels, will cost, at present 
prices, about $450. 

It is the intention of the St. Louis Fruit House 
Company to fill up their ample rooms with raspberries, 
currants, peaches, pears, grapes, apples, &c., &c., 
each in its seasen, not for the purpose of testing the 
principles and methods above described, for these 
have all been abundantly settled elsewhere, but in 
order to keep the families and markets of our city 
supplied with fresh fraits of the choicest kinds, at sea- 
sons of the year when such delicacies will command a 
goud price, and also to make abundant the rich boun- 
ties of nature at those seasons uf the year when that 
stubborn dame refuses to yield them. 


In conclusion, your committee are unsnimous in 
expressing the belief, that the introdaction of this 
method of preserving the delicious fruits and other 
products of the earth, is of incalculable benefit, both 
to the producer and consumer. It will spread the 
delicacies of the summer garden over all the montbs 
of the year. It will force glorious summer and teem- 
ing autumn to unlock their gulden treasures at all 
times and seasons, and pour them vut into the icy lap 
of winter. It will stimulate fruit raising, for it will 
enable the produeer to choose his own time for putting 
his delicate products upon the market. He can make 
his contracts beforehand, and deliver bis fruits on the 
day and hour specified: So many gallons of straw- 
berries for Christmas, and so many bushels of peaches 
for New Year's day, will enable him to realizea fair 
return for his skill and labor. Grapes, pears, apples, 
and peaches all the yearround, and at moderate cost, 
cannot but work great improvements and changes in 
the whole business ef producing them. 

It must also vastly increase the consamption of 
fruits, and thus stimulate their production. Should 
the parties owning the patent for this city and vicinity, 
pursue a liberal course, we duubt not but all the above 
and ‘still wider benefits will flow from it. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. . 

Chas. Peabody, John H. Tice, L D. Morse, C. M. 
Saxton, Committee. 

The following fruits were exhibited : 

By N. J. Colman, from Colman avd Sanders’ Nurs 
sery, branebes densely filled wiih fruit of the follow- 
ing currants: Fertile de Pallua, White Grape and 
White Dutch; and of the followiug raspberries, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Purple Cane and Doolittle’s Black 
Cap. 

Mr. Jewett exhibited branches of grapes affected 
by disease, one by a seab on the skin, the other by a 
species of rot, pernaps produced by sun scalil. 

Mr. President remarked that one of our citizens, 
perhaps the most experienced grape grower in Mis- 
souri and of extensive observation, bad written a book 
on grape culture and wine making, which could be 
had at Mr. Saxton’s. He suggested to the Society 
if it thought proper, to appoipt a committee te re 
view it. As it was a book embodying western ex- 
perience, it was a safer guide than abook produced 
in the East. Not only so but it was reliable in the 
varieties it recommended, they being such as had 
been cultivated here with uniform success. It is well 
known that all varieties of grapes do not succeed 
equally well everywhere. Most of those highly re- 
commended in the East are wortbless here and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Peabody said he would make a motion to raise 
acowmittee, if he would not be placed on it as Chair- 
man. He had read the book of Mr. Husmann and 
considered it valuable tv the grape growers in Mis- 
souri. 


The book contained not entirely new matters. It 
contained Husmann’s essay on the vine, published six 
or seven years ago, also several essays of bis since then 
on the same subject. It however contained what 
was entirely new: full and explicit directions for wive 
making, so that any one can make wine. This he 
considered the most valuable part of the book. It 
also gave Gall’s method, valuable in years when the 
fruit does not mature well ; but there was a diversity 
of opinion whether there should be a departure from 
the old method of making wine from pure juice of 
the grape only, or by sugar when the must was insuf- 
ficient in saccharine matter. By the latter method 
wine could be made very palatable to the taste, but 
not for hygienic purposes. 

There was one part of Mr. Husmann’s book which 
he thought might be of mischievous tendency; he 
meant that part which spoke of the profits per acre. 
He had no doubt that all that was stated had been at- 
tained by Mr. Husmann and by his neighbors, but 
they were men who had twenty-five years experience 
in growing the vine. Now the danger was, that some 
people of the city who had no experience in raising 
anything, would see his statements and go into grape 
raising, with the expectation of attaining the same 
result, which would meet with bitter disappointment. 
Not because Mr. Husmann did not state facts, but be- 


causé experience is 
dertaking. 

Mr. Saxton said he should like to see our proceed. 
ings take a more practicable form. We came here 
and talked at random, and said a great many practi- 
cable and useful things, which the secretary embodied 
in his report of our proceedings. This, however, 
threw too much labor and responsibility upon the 
secretary. He therefore suggested that at each meet. 
ing, some member prepare and read an essay on some 
subject connect: d with horticulture. We then would 
get the matare thoughts of the members upon such 
subject, which would be valuable, especially if such 
member has had long and varied experience in the 
matter treated of. 

On motion of Mr. Peabody, Mr. Paddleford was re- 
quested to prepare and read an essay on the best 
method of raising the strawberry. 

Mr. Jewett stated he should like to bear an essay 
from Mr. Tice on the prevention of the mildew and 
the rot in grapes, and the depredations of the thrips 
on the vine. 

Mr. Tice said he most respectfully must decline pre- 
paring such an essay, first because he could not throw 
new light on the subject; and secondly, because no in- 
fallible remedy has as yet been discovered. For mil- 
dew sulphur has been found a remedy both in Europe 
and here. As far as bis experience went, it never 
failed if properly applied and at the right time. For 
the rot, there was no remedy known as yet; and for 
the thrips, tobacco smoke, whale oil, soap and sulphur 
were recommended. As far as his experience went, 
sulpbur was at least a partial remedy. 

Mr. Saxton asked if the committee appointed at the 
last meeting to procure the Library Hall, for holding 
the American Pomological Convention, were ready to 
report. 

Mr. Tice said, though not chairman of the Com- 
mittee, he would report that he had seen Mr. Robin- 
son the President of Mercantile Library Hall Associ- 
ation and that he had received*a promise of both the 
Halls. But behad not made a contract for same, as 
the State Society bad assumed all the responsibility 
fof providing for said Convention. 

Dr. Morse, the chairman, said that he had seen Mr, 
Robinson subsequently, had some talk with him re- 
specting the rent of halls. That Mr. Robinson told 
him they could rot be had free of charge, bat he 
would make the charge as reasonuble as possible. He 
therelore suggested that the Committee act in conjane- 
tion with the State Committee and close the matter as 
soon as possible. The Committee was so instracted. 

JOHN H. TICE, Recording Secretary. 


To Maxe Pure AprpLe Wine.—Take good, 
new cider, fresh from the press; dissolve in it 
sixty pounds of common brown sugar to each 
fifteen gallons of cider, and let it settle. Then 
put-this fifteen gallons into a clean barrel, and 
fill the barrel up with clear cider, to within two 
gallons of being full; leave the bung out for 
forty-eight hours; then put tne bung in, with 
Let the barrel stand a year—the 
wine is then fit for use. It needs no racking. 
The longer it stands, the better. We give the 
above receipt on the principle on which Moses 
tolerated concubinage. It is so much better to 
drink wine without poisonous drugs, that costs 
but 20 or 25 cents a gallon, than the vile poi- 
sons which cost from $3 to $5 a gallon, that we 
think the change would be an improvement.— 
Exchange. 
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Let every home if possible be accompanied 
with the pleasures, the business of a well-kept 
garden. It greatly enhances the delights that 
cluster there, by furnishing its rich and varied 
sources of enjoyment. The climbing vine, the 
swelling bud, the opening blogsom, the glow- 
ing beauties of Nature’s coloring, cannot fail 
to remind us of the goodness of their Great Au- 
thor, and to stir the heart with the most pleas- 
ant sensations. 

The happiest hours of childhood are those 
spent in the garden. It is there the young 
and delicate blossoms of love and friendship 
bloom in all their radiant beauty. Who theo 





would not have a garden? 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 

Grape Culture and Wine Making. 

I have not seen mention made in the Rural 
World, of asmall octavo volume, which has 
lately made its appearance from the press of G. 
BE. & F. W. Woodward, 37 Park Row, New 
York, under the title: ‘‘ The Cultivation of the 
Native Grape and Manufacture of American 
Wines, by George Husmann, of Herman, Mo.” 
Indebted to the kindness of the author for a 
copy of this little book, I have read it with so 
much interest and, I hope, benefit to myself, 
that I feel a desire to call public attention to 
it, and especially the attention of all persons, 
who like myself, are engaged in the culture of 
the grape, or who intend to engage in this se- 
ductive enterprise. 

The perusal of this book cannot fail to in- 
spire the reader with confidence in the final suc- 
cess of grape culture, and encourage him to 
perseverance and renewed efforts in the prose- 
cution of the same. 

It is well known that Mr. Husmann has been 
engaged for many years in the cultivation and 
propagation of the grape, and has devoted to 
this interesting and important branch of horti- 
culture, half a life-time of close attention and 
observation, and is now most deservedly con- 
sidered the best authority on this subject in the 
western states, if notin the whole country. In 
this treatise he Jays before the public, in the 
plainest and most unpretending language, the 
result of his experieuces, dearly bought by much 
labor and many disappointments, and it is 
gratifying to learn from the statements made 
and from statistics given, that Mr. Husmann’s 
efforts have been eminently successful, and that 
he is earning now a well-deserved reward for 
his labor and perseverance. ‘ Then” says Mr. 
Husmann in his introductory remarks, refer- 
ring to former times, ‘ grape-growing with the 
varieties then in cultivation was a problem to 
be solved; now with the varieties we have 
proved, it is a certainty, that it is one of the 
most profitable branches of horticulture, paying 
thonsands of dollars to the acre every year. 
Then wine went begging ata dollar a gallon; 
now it sells as fast as it is made at from two 
to six dollars a gallon. Instead of the only 
wine then considered fit drink, we number 
our wine-producing varieties by the dozen, all 
better than the Catawba.” For this progress 
and success in grape-growing. we are toa large 
extent indebted to Mr. Husmann; it is his 
merit, and the cultivators of this healthy and 
delicious fruit and beverage will not fail to give 
him credit for it. This book, which has called 
forth these remarks, will be a welcome guide 
in their hands and the observance of its teach- 
ings will prove to them a source of gratification 
and profit. Ta. E. 

St. Clair County, Ill., June, 1866. 

Garden roses should be pruned after they 


have done flowering. Cut out the old wood 
where it is too thick, shorten such shoots as 





have a good eye or bud and a healthy leaf, and | 


all that grows afier this pruning will produce 
large flowers next year. 
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pas-The Editor of this Journal will be ab- 
sent ona trip East till about the lst of August. 
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The Herald of Health. 

This monthly opens a new volume (July) 
with a new Editor ani host of new contribu- 
tors. The present number is a most admira- 
ble one, having original articles from Alfred B. 
Street (“A Health to Water”—poetry); Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham (‘The Limite of Liberty in 
the Excise Law”); F. B. Perkins, the Editor 
of the Galaxy (Meals, Strength, Work’); 
Theodore Tilton (‘The victory of Life’”—poe- 
try); Horace Greeley (‘thoughts on Human 
Life and Progress’); Wm. A. Burleigh, the 
poet (‘‘Resignation’’—sonnet); and a most ex- 
cellent paper by the Editor, Geo. W. Bungay, 
on ‘National Health and Longevity.” 

The selections, which comprise the para- 
graphs and smaller articles, are an improve- 
ment on the former matter of the paper, and 
such as the Editor from his known tact and 
experience is expected to provide. 





There is 
more general matter than formerly, making 
the Herald of Health more universally accept- 
able. 





Fresh Eggs in Winter. 

For winter eggs, now is your time to lay in. 
Raise pullets ofthe Brakma kind, or Cochins. 
When they are seven months old, if well kept. 
they willlay. They will do so whether cold 
or not, temperature having nothing to do with 
it. This will give fresh eggs the winter through. 
A few chickens are sufficient. A neighbor 
of ours has eight hens, which furnish him al] 
the eggs he wants, with some to spare for the 
veighbors. He has four members in his fam- 
ily. His hens are a cross between the Brah- 
ma and the Black Spanish. 


Wace War Upon tue Weeps.—Farmers 
should remember how the weeds served them 
last year. ‘This year, begin in time. You 
should already have begun, But begin now 
if you have neglected it. What a chance 
there is among your corn, potatoes, root crops. 
You will kill two birds with one stone by keep- 
ing the cultivator going and the hoe as much 
as possible—you will kill weeds, and improve 
your crop—and you will, for the season follow- 
ing, have better and cleaner land. There isa 
good all round in waging war against the 
weeds. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST 


Causes of ill health is costiveness, or indiges- 
tion. It has for its offspring dyspepsia, with 





| all its attendant miseries, such as sick headache, 


sour stomach, no appetite, no-energy, in fact, 
complete prostration. Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure is 


|a@ sovereign remedy, why do not you, who are 


suffering, make the experiment of the trial of a 


In November, cover flower beds with leaves, | single vottle, it costs but a trifle to taste it, and 


straw and litter. 


| will surely bring you relief. 








FROM TENWESSBEE. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp.—I have been some two 
months in this State, traveling in various di- 
rections hundreds of miles among the agricul- 
tural population, or those who should be agri- 
cultural. I find the cultivation of the soil car- 
ried on in the most primitive manher—very 
much like the darkest spots of Missouri—only 
more so. I have not vet seen two horses or 
mules hitched together to a plow; turning 
plows are scarce ; the inevitable Bull Tongue 
is found everywhere, and is used for everything 
in the line of raising corn, cotton, or any other 
crop, and the green briers and blackberries 
show the fostering care of that implement, 
while a negro hoe of three or four pounds weight 
keeps them well pruned. ) 

While this soil and climate is as well adapt- 
ed to the culture of fruits and vines as any part 
of Missouri, you seldom see a good apple, bard- 
ly ever a fine peach, and never a grape—Hog 
and Hominy, or rather Bacon and Pone, is the 
great desideratum. 

Northern skill and agricultural implements 
are much needed here, and many of the people 
know it, and hail every opportunity of hearing 
on these subjects. 

I have talked up agriculture and horticulture 
among the people, and found many willing lis- 
teners. I have been telling them of our agri- 
cultural papers. I feel if you would send me 
a few sample copies of your paper for distribu- 
tion, and send one copy to Mr. John T. Vass 
of this place, and ask him to act as your agent, 
I think he will do it earnestly and much to 
your interest. Judge E. L. Gardenhire is an 
enthusiastic and intelligent agriculturist, and 
probably would aid you also. Energetic and 
liberal measures would introduce your paper 
throughout the entire region, where none are 
now taken and many ought to be. 

I hope to return to Missouri at least in time 
tor our October fair, and the meeting of the 
National Pomological Convention. I truet we" 
shall be able to show our Eastern and North- 
ern triends samples of fruit such as they seldom 
find in their Northern homes, and that they 
will be received with a hospitality that will be 
a credit to the band of nature’s noblemen, 
who are trying to place Missouri in its true po- 
sition among the States of the Union. 

Sparta, White Co. Tenn. B. Sirs. 





Keep tue Sor Stirrep.—Our soil is particu- 
larly calculated for mellowing. Simply stir it— 
and do it when neither too wet nor too dry. 
Mellow as deeply as possible; but at all events 
keep the surface in a fine pulverized condition. 
This is all-important on account of the great 
heatand consequent drouth of ourclimate. All 
‘‘hoed crops’’ may thus be treated, all gardens. 
Whenever there is a chance, the ground, if dry 
enough, should be stirred, and continue to be 


” 


stirred. 
riching, developing the resources of the soil, but 
improving it otherwise. As journalists we shall 
insist on this branch of husbandry. 
—-——___+2e——___--— 
Perform without fail what you resolve—if you 
are sure you are doing right. 


This is farming. This is not only en- 
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AN ENGLISH POET. 
England is prolific of young poets of late. 
These are usually imitators of the more imme- 


diate successful ones. They imitate rather the 
peculiarities than the merits of these poets.— 
Thus, Algernon Charles Swinburne, one of the 
latest, airs himself in the following allitera- 
tive way, combining much of Browning with 
more of Tennyson. Part of the first stanza is 
taken almost bodily from Mathew Arnold’s 
“Nightingale.” The third stanza appropriates 
the very rhyme and manner of Browning’s 
‘‘Misconceptions:” of course these detached ap- 
propriations must fall short of the unison and 
strength of the originals, which in turn must 
succumb to the higher force of the great bards 
who first reflected them. And thus we get to 
nature again where these masters of the lyre 
derived their inspiration. The poem which 
follows, is interesting from the skill used in its 
appropriations. 


When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain. 


Come with bows bent and with emptying quivers, 
Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 
With a clamor of waters and with might: 

Bind on thy sandals, 0 thou most fleet, 

Over the splendor and speed of thy feet ; 

For the faint East quickens, the wan West shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the night. 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 
O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring to 
her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player, 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the south-west wind and the west wind sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

Aniall the seasons of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light loses, the night that wins ; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
Thechesnut-husk at the chesnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Meenad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide ; 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 





The ivy falls with the Baechanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes ; 
The wild vine slipping down, leaves bare 
Her bright breast shortening into sighs ; 
The wild vine slips with the.weight of its leaves, 
But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies, 


i. are. OO aie 
OUR SAFETY. 

What guard have we for our youth in this 
age of temptation to error? ‘There is a refuge 
of safety—-and it is ready at hand, and open to 
all. It is the morality which public opinion 
respects. Our laws are based upon it—our 
charches preach it: it is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of safety—namely, the Christian Religion. 
If aman is at a loss; if he is beset with evil; 
if he is in distress: there is the ark of safety, 
virtue. All religions are not a safeguard. That 
of the Turk is one. It is the religion of the 
sword—and must live or perish with the sword. 
What safety is there in such a creed, or those 
creeds that have passed away with the nations 
that entertained them? They were not based 
in an immutable law, and were not a source 
of safety. We have a safeguard then in our 
public opinion, ready at hand among us: we 
need but embrace it where we are. And it is 
a pleasure as wellas a safety. It is not excita- 
ble; it has no temptations. It is moderate and 
permanent in its security. This saves usasa 
nation; saves our religion. It is Christian 
civilization that does this. 


BREAD. 

Good bread is one -of the essentials of good 
living and health; and it does not a little for 
the peace of a household. It makes all feel 
about right to sit down to a meal and find the 
bread of the best quality.. But wry faces are 
often made over bad bread. And what a mor- 
tification it is to the housewife to set before her 
family unpalateable and unwholesome bread. 
And yet there is much poor bread eaten all 
over the country. It is the one thing more 
poorly made than anything else, as a general 
rule. There is only here andthere a good bread 
maker. It is raised so much as to be sour, or 
else is not well raised, or badly baked, too salt, 
or too dry, or the raising has killed the natural 
taste of the flour, or it is shortened with lard or 
something else to make it unwholesome. We 
have no particular way of making bread to re- 
commend, There are many ways by which 
good bread may be made. There is more in the 
making thanin the way. There is noone kind 
of raising that isinfinitely superior to any other. 
The use made of it is the main thing. Never 
let bread raise too much, for the whole process 
is destructive to the natural properties of the 








flour. It isa fermentation, the first process 
of decay. Let the raising be done in as short 


a time as possible, and all the better if it can be 
done while baking. 

Though we do not propose a way, we do 
propose a kind of bread. Of all the kinds of 
bread we think that made of unbolted wheat 
flour is best. It is best because it has all the 
wheat in it, contains more of the elements need- 
ed by the system than superfine flour, is easier 
digested, is shorter and sweeter, and is less 





concentrated, and when masticated is not so 


doughy and tough. The juices of thestomach 
more readily permeate it, which renders itmuch 
more easily digested. The whole bolting pro- 
cess is wrong. The wheat asGod made it, well 
ground, is better than it is after it goes through 
thebolt. Superfine flour is too concentrated, that 
is, it contains too much nutriment for its bulk, 
The stomach requires coarse food, and it must 
have it or it will not long be healthy. Feed 
animals on concentrated food, and nothing else, 
and we know how quickly they fail. Feed men 
on rich food and the result is the same. They 
become puny, dyspeptic, pale, weak and after 
a while generally diseased. We have used the 
wheat meal bread for years, a8 our principal 
bread, and would not be deprived of it for the 
best farm in the western country. It is raised 
generally, with the common yeast powder, sweet- 
ened a little with molasses, and salted. If it ig 
shortened at all, it should be but little, and that 
with cream; mixed a little thicker than can be 
stirred with a strong spoon, but not thick enough 
to be moulded. It should be mixed as quickly 
as possible and put into the oven in all haste. 
Care should be taken not to burn it and yet to 
bake it well. That is our bread. We usually 
eat it three times a day, and have never failed 


to enjoy perfect health when we used it. We 

esteem it above price as an article of diet, and 

recommend it to everybody. 
—_—__—_~+ ee —______ — 


ABOUT POETRY. 

Some poets scatter their thoughts like gems. 
There is no connection—no effort. All is loose 
and promiscuous. You find the gems as you 
would find them in a mine, as if nature had 
placed them there—which she has. Eachisa 
treasure in itself; each bears a relation to the 
other; they are of the same order—the same 
value—some brighter, some larger, and so on; 
but all are pearls, or gold, or diamonds. 

Of this kind, we know of no better specimen 
than Emerson occasionally fnrnishes us with, 
particularly in his “Humble Bee.” This poem 
is a rhapsody—wild, free, careless, and yet re- 
fined, pure, brilliant. Nothing can surpass it 
in these qualities. But it lacks connection; it 
lacks art; there is not even a thread running 
through it to hold it together. The atmosphere 
indeed is the same; it is summer, or May—it is 
that in perfection: the very spirit of the time 
is there—and in this the poet revels. You 
have a wild vagary made in the heat of excite- 
ment—and whatever it is, whatever dross may 
be present—the whole iscrystallized: you have 
it there, and it is a perfect work, not of art, but 
of nature. 

Perhaps the lack of art and connection, is 
a defect in this poem. Yet it strikes us that 
more such poems would not be amiss. Why 
should they? As well have the sunshine and 
the wind come amiss—for they are here repre- 
sented—not affected, not catalogued. They are 
given as we find them in nature, with this 
difference, that the author’s sensuous, happy 
mood was given with them, The poem has 
music ; it is alive with it, as the day and insect 
it describes. It is a more rare music than we 
find perhaps. It is such as we have hints of; 


the sweeter for being distant. And what a pie. 
ture it presents us—as no field can rival, 
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cause it has not the tints, the allusions inspi- 
red by the imagination. Such careless, and 
therefore natural, poetry cannot be excluded ; 
wecannot spare it. We accept it as we do 
nature—promiscuous, yet like, of a kind, true, 


Collect these gems by art, and we have an- 
other order of poetry. We have the gems and 
the setting—the latter, itself, has a charm. We 
will step from one poem of Mr. Emerson, to 
another of his, to illustrate our subject. If the 
“Humble Bee” represents the promiscuous— 
“Bach and All” represents the other class, 
where art binds the whole together, and makes 
by it one of the best. poems—and absolutely 
the best didactic poem in the language. And 
yet are we more gratified by this poem than 
by its more careless mate? Genius asserts it- 
self here, and we must acknowledge her sway. 


She has given us. with art, the better poem of 


the two: not to satisfy a critical taste, based 
upon certain rules of formality; but she has 
given us the art and the gems—all is inspired. 
Of this kind Shakespeare is an example. But 
there is a kind that has all the brilliance of 
thought, natural and pure ; but the art is arti- 
ficial. Tennyson is a noted example of this.— 
He gathers his thoughts as they come to him 
—puts them in a common-place book for future 
use—and then when he has sufficient number 
ofa kind to form a poem, he strings them to- 
gether. You have the pure brilliants: the set- 
ting is of little account. In Shakespeare it is 
great account. So we say of Bulwer, the plot 
is important. But give us nature, whether 
we have the art or not. Present us the field 
with even its deformity ; we need the green 
and the air it has. We shall be the better for 
them and the happier. But deliver us from 
false views—affected green and bad air. This 
is the staple of the day. Let us sip rather at 
the old fountain. 
+ @«——_______— 
USEFUL HINTS. 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Ribbons of any color, should be washed in 
cold soap suds and not rinsed. Iron them wet, 
and they will be stiff and nice as new, except 
some kinds of pink and blue, which will fade. 
These may be dyed to lookas wellasever. Dip 
the blue in a little cold blue ink and water, and 
the pink in carmine, from a pink saucer, ac- 
cording to directions, and they will be perfectly 
restored. 


Marble fire places should not be washed with 
suds, it will in time destroy the polish. After 
the-dust is wiped off, rub the spots with a nice 
oiled eloth, then rub dry with a soft rag. 


When you rub the knobs of your doors use 

& piece of pasteboard as large as your two 
hands, with a small hole large enough to just 
encircle the knob in the centre. and a slit in the 
paper tolet it in. Thisslipped on, will keep off 
allsoil from the paint, and is a nice way of 
doing it. 
_If your flat irons are rough, or smoky, lay a 
little fine salt on a flat surface, and rub them 
well; it will prevent them from sticking to any- 
thing starched, and make them smooth. 


Rub your griddle with fine salt, before you 
grease it, and your cakes will not stick. When 
walnuts have been kept until the meat is too 
much dried to be good, let them stand in milk 
and water eight hours, and dry them, and they 
will be fresh as when new. 





It is a good plan to keep your different kinds 
of pieces, tape, thread, &c., in separate bags, 
and there is no time lost in looking for them. 

The water in flower pots should be changed 
every day in summer, or it will become offensive 
and unhealthy, even if there is salt in-them. 

Hops should-be picked when they are full 
grown and begin to be fragrant; by 20 means 
let them remain longer, as astrong wind or rain 
will injure them greatly. Spread them awhile 
todry. 

Oat straw is best for the filling of beds, and 
it is well to change it as often as once in a year. 

Cedar chests are best to keep flannels and 
clothes, as moths never are foundinthem. Red 
cedar chips are good to keep in drawers, closets, 
wardrobes, trunks, &c., to keep out moths. 

When clothes have acquired an unpleasant 
odor by being from the air, charcoal laid in the 
folds, will remove it soon. 

If black dresses have stains upon them, boil 
a handful of fig leaves in a quart of water, and 
reduce it to a pint, and a sponge dipped in this 
liquid and rubbed upon them, will entirely re- 
move stains from crape, bombazines, &c. 

In laying up furs for summer, lay a tallow 
candle in or near them, and all danger of worms 
will be obviated. 

If you wish to select a carpet for durability, 
always choose a small figure, as they are the 
best cloth, and will do best service. 

Silver-plated candlesticks should be cleaned 
by pouring on the tops boiling hot water, to re- 
move the grease; when wiped dry, use whiting, 
rubbing them until bright. It does not injure 
plated ware at all. If sockets are too large for 
the candle, wind the end with a paper, but it 
should not be in sight. Always light them to 
burn off the cotton, before setting them up, but 
leave them long enough to light with ease. 

Charcoal should never be used in sleeping 
rooms, unless in a grate ; it is very deleterious, 
and frequently destroys life. If used in a fur- 
nace, let it be where there is air. It is very 
hurtful in a close room. 

Wrap a wet sheet or blanket around you if 
obliged to expose your person in time of fire. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of a door 
will prevent their creaking. 

Scotch snuff put on the holes where crickets 
come out, will destroy them. 

—--— - al - = — 
Dyspepsia a Disease of the Whole Body. 

Dieting is a very good thing in dyspepsia— 
indeed it is a necessity. But we lay too much 
stress upon the stomach. The stomach is all. 
We are constantly working with this, when it 
is the whole system that is prostrated by inac- 
tion, the great source of disease. The grand 
cure here comes in: ‘Remove the cause.” 
This, of course, may be aided by other means. 
Employ exercise, and you stir up the whole 
system—not the stomach only, as is the case 
with medicines and dieting. In dyspepsia, 
then, the $tomach suffers only with the rest of 
the members. The grand cure is, removal of 
the cause, which genera!ly isa lack of exercise. 
Exercise is enjoined upon man as a necessity 
to health. It we remit it, we suffer the penalty 
—the stomach only with the rest of the organs 
—iore so than some of them, because more 
sensitive. 


+e 
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Nervous people cannot control themselves. 
Hence literary people are odd. 

He who restrains himself in the use of things 
lawful, is not likely to trespass on things for- 
bidden. 
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RULES FOR PRESERVING. 


All delicate fruit should be done gently, and not al- 
lowed to remain more than half an hour before it is 
laid on adish to cool, and then returned. Continue 
so until transparent. Put no more in the pan than 
can lie without crowding. A pound of stigar to a 
pound of fruit, isa general rule for acid fruits. Pre- 
serving kettles should be broad rather than deep. 
The flavor of the fruit is preserved by covering the 
kettle. If sweetmeats become candied, set the jar 
in water, and let it boil around it. Tissue paper cut 
to nicely fit over the top, is better to preserve from 
mould, &c.,than white paper wet with brandy. To 
clarify sugar; to every eight pounds of sugar, stir into 
two quarts of water the whites of two eggs, and mix 
with the sugar. While it is melting, stir frequent- 
ly. Then place it over a moderate fire, and as it boils 
take off the scum. When clear, put in your fruit as 
above. Large fruit that is done whole, should first 
be boiled in a thin syrup, or it will shrink too much. 
Small fruits best to stew half the sugar over it, and 
let it stand a day or night. 

QUINCES. 

Pare, and cut in eight quarter pieces; boil until 
tender, in a little water; turn them in an earthen 
vessel, and let them remainone day. Then boil and 
strain the parings and pits or seeds, which will afford 
a rich jelly liquid; to this, add your sugar, clarify, 
and when hot, lay in your fruit, and scald it an hour 
gently. Skim it out, and boil the liquid until suf- 
ficiently thick, and pour over. If you have but few 
quinces, prea one-third, or half the quantity of 
the same sized apples cut in the same manner, and 
cook in the sugar syrup first, and lay in the bottom 
of the jar; and they cannot be told from the quince 
in flavor. If you wish to make quince jelly do not 
boil the cores with your preserves, but reserve them 
for this purpose, and add a few pieces of the quince, 
to give it ahigher flavor. It will make a rich, clear, 
delightful jelly, with the usual amount of sugar made 
in the usual way. Some prefer quinces cut in rings 

PEACHES. 

If you preserve them whole, they should be gath- 
ered before they are fully ripe, and before they part 
from the stone. Pare them, and boil in the syrup 
gently, until they are tender. If in quarters, crack 
the pits of half the peaches and boil in the syrup; 
strain and cook in the usual way. Put up in jars 
and glasses. Some prefer them cooked in a little wa- 
ter and the syrup poured over them hot. Jelly may 
be made in the usual way; mash them and strain 
through a jelly bag. Allow a pint of juice to a 
pound of loaf sugar, and if it does not readily con- 
geal, dissolve an ounce or more of isinglass, and strain, 
and add. Putupin tumblers. The kernels should 
be cracked, and half of them boiled with the fruit. 

If you wish them preserved in brandy, they should 
be gathered before they are ripe; rubbed with flannel, | 
pricked with a large needle to the pit, in several 
places, and run the needle down the seam. Put them 
in cold water and boil them very gently until tender. 
Take them carefully out, fold in a table cloth or soft 
flannel. Have ready a pint of brandy; a pint of the 
juice in which they were boiled ; a pound of loaf sugar. 
When the peaches are cool, lay them ina jarand pour 
over them. They may be used asa dessert. 

PEARS. 

These look bestif of moderate size, preserved whole, 
pared, with the stems on. Makea thin syrup, and 
boil them tender. If boiled to fast they will break. 
They will be sufficiently cooked in half an hour. If 
you wish them nice, let them lie in the syrup in a 
jar, of tureen, two days. Drain the syrup from the 
pears ; add more sugar; boil ten minutes; skim, and 
put inthe pears; simmer them till they are transpa- 
rent. Take them out; stick a clove in the end of 
each ; and lay in a jar when cool. Then pour over 
the warm syrup. For common use, they are best done 
in quarters, boiled tender in a little water; then add 
half a pound of sugar to a pound of pearsto the 
liquor, and simmer them gently half an hour. They 
may be flavored with lemon if preferred. They are 
nice for common use, baked. They may be done with 
the stems on and pared, or with the skins. Put them 
in atin with a half a teacup of molasses, and the 
same of water, or the same of sugar and water. They 
will bake in an hour. 

PLUMS. 

May be preserved nice with the skins onor off. If 
on they should be pricked at the top and bottom with 
alarge needle. If you take them off, turn boiling 
waterover them. Plums require a pound and a half 
of sugar to a pound of fruit. Prepare your syrup 
thick, and lay in your plums to simmer, not to boil; 
let them remain in a scalding state until cooked 





through, atleast two hours. Then skim out and boil 
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the liquor down about an hour. It must be thick to 
keep well. The favor will be much improved by boiling 
in the syrup, halfa pint of the kernels cracked. They 
must be strained out. Plums may be hardened, by 
scalding them in alum water ; and when drained, pour- 
ing the hot syrup over them every day for a week, 
but if done with care they will remain whole preserved 
as above. 


WOOL FOR FAMILY USE. 
BY HETTIE HAYFIELD. 

We will not risk an opinion on the mooted 
question of the profits of sheep-husbandry in 
this our great Western Valley, but we will say 
we knowit isa convenient thing for the farmer’s 
wife, with her gréat hearty family around her 
and subject to company every day, to have a 
joint always at command. ‘The necessity for 
@ fine saddle on state occasions, is indisputable. 

We will not say in this day ot horse and steam 
power, that it is always advisable to manufac- 
ture at home; -but in a climate where woolens 
should be used for two-thirds of the year, they 
should for health’s sake be abundant, and we 
have always noticed that they are more so when 
home-made than when bought. 

The whole process of wool-work is dirty and 
disagreeable and very undesirable, unless the 
housewife can appropriate a room for the ex- 
press purpose. When the work has to be 
hired, it is best for the young housewife to 
make a close calculation, in order to find wheth- 
er her raw wool will not purthase, at some 
tactory or store, the cloth needed, as cheap as 
she can produce it. In an experience of fitteen 
years we have found fine jeans and fine plaid 
linseys decidedly of less profit (leaving trouble 
out of the calculation) than brown or grey jeans, 

The most economical method of home man- 
ufacture is, to have, through your shepherd’s 
agency, a good proportion of your sheep black. 
This cuts off the most expensive and trouble- 
some branch et the wool business, viz: color- 
ing. ‘lurn your woolallinto grey jeans, which 
can be made of qualities to suit your laborers 
or rollicking school boys and be comfortable and 
respectable for both. Exchange the surplus 
for the plaids your less calculating neighbors 
have bartered to the stores, and you have your 
family provided for without staining a kettle. 
The wool factories make excellent cloths, but 
objectionable because their deficiency in width 
causes them to cnt disadvantageously, and be- 
cause the yarn being woven up in the grease 
makes it catch and retain dirt easily ; besides, 
the cloth bas a disagreeable, greasy, sheepish 
odor. You may have your yarn spun at the 
factory, and then having reeled and washed it, 
have it woven at home, and so procure a web of 
equal strength and superior smoothness to any 
wholly home made fabric. 

If the wool is to be sold in the grease and is 
all of one quality, there is nothing to be done 
but to pack it as tightly as possible into clean, 
stout sacks. If to be manufactured at home, 
the first duty of the house wife will be to have 
the wool assorted—separating the black and 
white and picking out the fine fleeces for stock- 
yarn and fine cloths. Coarse, heavy wool, 
clean washed and carded into bats, without 
grease, makes excellent matresses; it likewise 
makes respectable carpets. 

WASHING WOOL. 

This is generally done up summarily and in 
too much haste, for good work. We have seen 
the wool washed in a clean running stream, on 
the sheep’s back, indifferently. We have seen 
baskets lightly filled, dipped into running water 
until the wool was tolerably clean. But we 
think it best to have it beside an abundant sup- 
ply of waterand wash what we wish to use white 
or color finely, in hot soap-suds, until perfectly 
clean. That which we intend to color black or 
with walnut dyes, we wash in cold water until 
free from dirt, leaving the natural grease in the 
fleece, because the woo! seems in that state to 
have a greater affiuity for those colors than 
when clean. Merino, or other wool that is very 





tenacious of the gum that is natural to it, can 
be easily washed free of it after soaking a few 
days in cow urine. 
PICKING WOOL. 

The amount of this labor that can be done in 
a day, depends on the condition of the wvol 
and the pertection of the machinery through 
which it is to be passed. The wool of sheep 
kept in clean pastures and to be managed in a 
factory furnished with a picker, requires but 
nominal picking. Sticks, bursorhard substan- 
ces only need be removed. But ill-kept sheep 
and old-time machinery, throw a labor upon 
the picker ali e tedious and painful, as the wool 
must be pulled so open that every particle of 
foreign substance must be removed. Such wool 
will loose full half its weight in washing and 
picking. A steady hand can pick from five to 
fifleen pounds a day, according to quality. 

CARDING. 


The wool should be sent ‘to the factory in 
strong sheets. Allow one pound of grease to 
twelve pounds of wool. If your rolls are to be 
mixed, put up the colors in the same sheet in 
the proportion you wish them used. For solid 
cloths it is best to color the wool, as a quantity 
of skein yarn can hardly ever be so uniformly 
colored as not to show different shades in the 
web. Mixed rolls should be passed through 
the ecards twice to insure a uniform color. 

SPINNING, 

This should be done in a warm place, free 
from currents of air. The rolls should be kept 
warm by the sun and fire. The wheels should 
be first rate; the axle not much above the level 
of the elbow, and ready to turn at the slightest 
touch. Each spinner should be furnished with 
a spinning stick and a supply of well twisted 
cord for wheel bands. Every two or threespin- 
ners should have a reel, that they need not wait 
oneachother. The practice of spinning brooch- 
es on papers or corn husks is not good. The 
brooches are too liable to tangle and require 
much time t» reelthem. Leteach wheel spindle 
have acircular piece of stiff leather passed over 
it to the head of the wheel, the hooch can then 
be formed against this on the naked spindle, 
and wher large enough, the reel being placed be- 
fore the spindle, the yarn can be reeled off very 
easily and rapidly. Every cut of reeled yarn 
should be tied separately, and when you have 
as many as you wish in your hank or skein, a 
stout cord should be tied around the bank in 
three or four places—these are called wash- 
bands, and prevent the yarn from tangling. 
The amount of spinning a person can doin a 
day depends on her natural activity. We nave 
never required of others what we could not do 
ourself; accordingly we have usually obtained 
one cut of good linsey or carpet yarn for every 
hour of uninterrupted labor. All yarn should 
be well washed from grease or coloring matter 
before it is woven. 

WEAVING. 

Not much instruction 1n this business can be 
conveyed in writing; it is far more profitable 
than spinning. If you are going for the first 
time into the weaving business, get the most 
improved fixtures. It is not worth while to 
worry over an old-time heavy machine, while an 
im proved one can be had that with half the labor 
will accomplish double the work. Your best 
plan is to get a competent person to come and 
learn you. 

WARP 

For woolen cloths is usually of cotton yarn. 
Each hank should have several wash-bands tied 
around it. If colored it should be washed clean ; 
if to be used white, it must be well boiled in 
soapsuds. All warpshould be stiffened by dip- 
ping into a thin corn gruel ; this is called sizing, 
and is, together with spooling, generally done 
by the weaver, if you put out your work. 

Cottons are numbered. No. 500 is the usual 
warp for coarse jeans or linsey, the yarn for 





which is drawn eight cuts to the pound. One 





doz. will warp two anda half yards. No.7 js 
the warp for cloth of ten cuts to the pound, and 
the fineness of the warp and filling are thus re. 
latively increased. For carpets, there is an ex- 
cellent warp made in the factories, but good 
can be prepared at home by doubling and twist. 
ing coarse cetton, flax or hemp thread together, 
Coarse jeans is sometimes woven on white warp, 
but,léoks better on colored, (one ib. extract of 
logwood and one Ib. of alum will color the warp 
of 100 yards.) The colors for linseys should 
be all fast, both tor the warp and filling. 

Flannels are of woolen, both warp and fill- 
ing. The warp is best spun with a cross band, 
{ican be spun like other cloth from & to 20 euts 
to the pound, according to the quality of the 
cloth desired. It makes the best cloth for fuyl]- 
ing, and if desired for that purpose should be at 
least a quarter of a yard wider than the cloth 
is desired to. be when fulled ; a quarter should 
likewise be allowed to each yard in length for 
shrinkage. ‘The fulling is done at mills for the 
purpose. This cloth makes excellent overcoats, 

Biankets are best made all of wool. They 
are sometimes woven on cotton chain and as 
plain flannel, but usually on woolen warp and 
in what is called blanket twill. This yarn 
should be very coarse and soft, especially the 
fillieg. The yarn should be bleached before 
weaving. A broad stripe of precisely the same 
width can be woven in at equal intervals and so 
form a vorder for the two ends of the blanket. 
If two widths are desired, they should be joined 
with a flat seam. Then being washed perfectly 
white, the blanket should be stretched tight 
over a Clean table and combed with a clean card 
until it looks like a light bat of snowy wool. 
This service being rendered both sides and a 
ribbon binding put on asa finish, you have au 
article ready for the fair or the best guest 
chamber. ; 

For Venetian or striped carpet, the yarn 
should be spun 10 to 12 cuts to the pound, 
allowing at least one pound to the yard, doubled 
three times, twisted and dyed in good colors, 
fhe yarn is the warp and four threads in the 
reed will hide the filling (which is usually of 
dark cotton carpet warp entirely.) It is woven 
like girting, and makes a serviceable and hand- 
some carpet, especially for halls and stairs. 
We have seen one used daily for thirty years.— 
Expensive. 

Chene Carpet—The warp may be plain, dark 
or striped, of cotton carpet chain. She filling 
is of wool, spun about eight cut to the pound. 
The yarn should be divided into three parts and 
dyed of any three colors, then twisted together 
and woven as plain linsey. A careful weaver 
may stripe this in the filling, so as to have as 
almost au unbroken stripe as in the Venitian. 
Any way, this is a pretty, serviceable and cheap 
carpet, costing very little trouble. "aay 

A good carpet may be made of wool flyings in 
this same fashion. 

Stocking yarn should be made of the best 
wool, spun with a crossed band, if to be knit 
single, eight cuts to the pound for coarse nose, 
12 for serviceable wear for active farmers and 
school boys, 16 to 24 for ladies’ and little chil- 
drens’ choice hosiery. Mixed and black hose 
look nicest for family use. Childrens’ gay col- 
ors may be spotted by tying around the skeins 
(before dying) a cord, very tightly, or wrapp!ng 
several thicknesses ef corn husks around the 
skeins while wet and binding them on very 
closely. ; 

Bleaching yarn is done by soaking it several 
days in some whey from buttermilk, then smo 
king it over a fire of embers strewn over wit 
brimstone. The yarn must be dampened and 
carried through this process several times. 

COLORING. 

A clear day, good dyestuffs, large kettles of 
copper or brass, and an ample stock of patience, 
will generally in this brauch of manufacturing 
insure success. i 

Black.—Dissolve 2 Ibs. of copperas in % 
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much water as will cover well 20 lbs. of wool, 
while scalding it an hour. ‘Then dissolve 2 lbs. 
of Extract of Logwood in the same quantity of 
water used for the copperas, Drain the wool 
dry, put it iutoa dye kettle and boil it for an 
hour. If not colored to suit, add more extract 
and boil again. A piece of blue stone large as 
an almond will give the wool a fine blueish cast, 

A good purple may be dyed as above, sub- 
stituting alum for copperas, and omitting the 
blue stone. 

Brown.—Cold brown dye is done by putting 
alternate lays. of wool and green walnut bark 
in a close vessel. Fill the vessel with rain 
water. Every few days the woo! must be taken 
out and dried and replaced occasionally with 
tresh bark, using the same water. This is 
tedious and troublesome, and we think the end 
easier gained by boiling the bark or green wal- 
nut hulls, straining the liquid, and then boiling 
the wool in it until the color suits. 

Yellow.—For pale yellow, make a strong dye 
by boiling green peach leaves in water. for 
light yellow, boil tanners’ oak bark, For or- 
ange, use hickory bark and one pound of Nica- 
ragua chips torthe ooze. ‘Then having scalded 
the yarn for an hour in water in which one 
pound of alum was allowed for three pounds 
of yarn, drop it into your dye and boil until the 
color suits you. 

Green.—Alum your yarn as for yellow. Pre- 
pare a strong ouze of yellow oak bark, then 
having ten days betore mixed oil vitriol 1 lb to 
1-2 oz. of best indigo, pour of it into your dye 
until the color pleases you. Boil the yarn in it 
an hour or more, airing it at intervals. 

Fora green that will wash, dye your yarn 
yellow; wash clean and dip into a good fast 
colored blue dye. 

Blue.—For | ounce of indigo allow 1 Ib. of 
madder. Mix the madder to a soft mass with 
water which has stood on wheat bran some 
hours. Set your dye tub in a warm corner, put 
in ita bucket of weak ley. Have your indigo 
in a bag and rub it out into the ley until deep 
as you wish your color. Mix your madder 
sponge in the dye, then procure from some per- 
son who has dye ready for use, at least one 
quart of their dye (this is called yeast) and stir it 
in yourdye. When your dye assumesa green- 
ish cast and looks frothy it is ready for use. 
Dip you cotton or yarn without any preparation 
but washing in soapsuds. 

Red.—T he day betore coloring, ina tub one 
third filled with bran, pour on water enough to 
fill the vessel. Likewise mix with bran water 
one pound of madder for every three pounds of 
wool intended for coloring. Alum your yarn 
as directed for yellow; then having strained 
your bran water into your kettle, mix the mad- 
der sponge in it and boil your yarn in it from 
one to three hours, according to the color de- 
sired. When dry, dip the yarn in good ley— 
dry and wash clean. 
/ground and soaked in soft water two or three 

ays, will dye yarn previously alumed, crimson, 


by boiling in it three hours ; common red, two 
hours ; lilac one hour; crimson and lilac to be 


dipped in ley—weak tor the lilac—one pound 
chips to three of wool. 

In no dye crowd your yarn in the kettle. 
all colors continually. 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTION of the FINEST 


THOROUGH-BRED 
Chester White Pigs and 
lmported Fowls 


In America. L. B. SILVER; Salem, O. 
jly15—3t 


One pound of Nicaragua 


Stir 





NURSERY FOR SALE. 


_ The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
ursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 


State. For further particulars, address 


The Great Strengthening Tonic. 


(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause wuatever. 
PRUSLRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 

: INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
Exposure, 
Fevers, 


OF 
DISEASES OF CAMP LIFE 
Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
or Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects, 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 

ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 

ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 
This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than avy other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and : 
pas" WILL PAY $1000~@ag 
to any one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine, 


<= Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis. 
orders of the digestive organs : 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 
Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing, Fluttering at the Heart, 
Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 
That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 
From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 
I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofiand’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 
Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
From Rey. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 
tist Church, Phila. 
From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Howfland’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After usiag several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufactory, 
No. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 


[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 
PROPRIETORS. 


Fruit Commission House. 
377 Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


VALENTINE GERBER, 


Who has been engaged in selling Fruit for fifteen 
years past, desires to inform his friends and fruit 
growers generally, that from his large experience and 
superior facilities, he believes he is prepared to sell 
their fruits at a better advantage than any other 
house in St. Louis. He keeps thoroughly posted in 
the fruit markets at Chieago and all other northern 
towns, and is prepared to take the advantage of those 
markets when prices are higher there than in St.Louis. 
He can refer to his customers who have dealt with 
him for the past ten or fifteen years, but will only re- 
fer here to Norman J. Cotman, President of the St. 
Louis Horticultural Society. 
All kinds of fraits received and disposed of in the 
shortest time, and remittances promptly made. 
All fruit should be consiged to 

VALENTINE GERBER, 
tf 377 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


The Subscriber is now receiving orders for 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 


By the Thousand, Hundred Thousand and Million, 


At Peace Prices 


Having Eighteen Years’ Experience in raising and 
handling plants, and also growing hedge, he flatters 
bimself that he ean make it to the interest of those 
wishing to set hedge, to order plants of him. He will 
furnish to those who send in their orders, PRINTED 
DIRECTIONS, giving all necessary instruction on 
the subject of hedging. 

All the Agents of the Subscriber are furnished with 
Certificates of Agency, so that none need be imposed 
on. Your patronage is solicited, and assurance giv- 
en that you will be liberally dealt with. 


W. H. MANN, Box 100, 
May, 1866. Normal, Ills. 
tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 
NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel. or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired.. 

Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 


GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 


In cases of one dozen bottles each— 











Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ° ° 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ‘ 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, : 12.00 
Clinton, ° ° ° 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, ° ° 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, ‘ 10.00 


Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 B gallon. 
Concord, first quality, . 300 me 
Concord, second quality, 2.50 a 
Catawba, first quality, 2.50 e 
Catawba, second quality, 2.0) & 
Herbewont, first quality, 4.50 af 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 « 
Concord, first quality,. © . ° 2.50 “ 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 “ 
Catawha, first quality, ° 2.00 6 
Catawba, second quality, . ° 1.75 4 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them ‘to-be of 
superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 





For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 





GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


the United States. marl5i—ly 


jy-tf 
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Barnum & Bro’s. Missouri Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 26 South Main Street, SIGN of the aqrOX YOK Ea hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Weae>—s« Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass and Field Seeds. <2 
AGENTS for CHAMPION of ‘onto Sasenns a MOWERS. Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated ROCK ISLAND PLOWS, 





ee | ‘ity at » \y 1 


Our stock of Garden Seeds 
is fresh and pure, and _ will be 
furnished in any quantity de- 
sired. 

Among our numerous articles, are: 

Vandiver’s Missouri Corn 

Planter. 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow, 
Buekeye Cider Mill. 
Buckeye Wheat Drill. 
Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 
Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revoly 
ing Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes. 
Washing Machines and 
Wringers. 

Hay Hoisting Forks. 
Threshers, Horse Powers and 
Cotton Gins 
VICTOR SORGHUM MILLS 


COOK’S EVAPORATORS, 
And avast variety of farming 
tools 
Our Garden Seeds are supplied in 
papers, neatly put up, with diree- 
tions for cultivating, or in bulk. 


Merchants supplied with any size boxes of Assorted Seeds Desired. 


FREEMAN BARNUM. 
ROBT. C. BARNUM. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and 
ae _Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 








FRESH TURN IP SEEDS. 


BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


The following varieties—the VERY BEST IN CULTI. 
VATION—Wwill be sent to any address by mail, prepaid, 
or by express. Seed and Nursery Catalogues will be 
sent gratis to order. Wholesale Catalogues are now 
ready for the trade. Agents wanted. 


Price 10 cents per ounce ; ‘$1 per pound. 


Strap Leaf White Dutch, Fall and W inter. 

Red Top Strap Leaf, 4 

Orange Jelly, or Golden Ball, Winter. 

Long White French or Hanover, “ 

Skirving’s Imp’d Ruta Baga, “4 

German Teltow, % 

New White Sweet German, the finest late keeper and 
the best table turnip in cultivation. 

Also, Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, and all 

other seeds in small orlarge quantities. 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Establishment, 


maness Mass. 
July? eraed 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH—[rr RANKLIN. 


why Pay 
$50 or $100 for a Sewing Machine, 
WHEN $25 
Wee Will buy a better oe 


For all practical purposes? Notwithstanding re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform 
their numerous friends that the 


“Franklin” and ‘‘Medallion”’ 
SEWING MACHINES 


Can be had in any quantity. This Machine is con- 
structed upon entirely new principles, and DOES NoT 
infringe upon any other in the world, It is emphat- 
ically the poor man’s Sewing Machine, and is war- 
ranted to excel ALL others, as our patrons will tes- 
tify. PE Agents Wanted. Address, 

JAMES C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Machines sent out on trial, 


mayl-3m 


CAD (OB .A0D 


Dr. Jack son’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
SYRUP 


cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIG ESTION, HEARTBURN orany 
HUMOR inthe BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 


since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 


will positively 


and is daily performing are its best guarantee, and we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 


in'a few applications. 
Chilblains, Uleers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, eures speedily | = 


It also cures prairie Scratches, 


and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 

druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 

LINS BROTHERS, S. W. cor. 24 & Vine streets, St, 

Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly 





‘Barnum & Bro., 26 South Main St., 





Saint Louis, Mo. 





TURNIP SEEDS, &C. 
BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 


All Warranted of the First Quality. 


PB tb. 
Early White Dutch be rc $1.00 
White Strap Leaf - . 1.00 
Red Top Strap Leaf, “ ° - 1.00 
Long White Cow Horn “ ° - 1.00 


Large White French, “ 2 « . ae 

Long White Tankard “ . 1a 

Large White Norfolk, “ . ° 75 

Large White Globe, “ 4 y 75 

German Teltow, : . 2.00 

Yellow Stone, os J - 1.00 

Yellow Aberdecn, 4“ 4 . 1.00 

Yellow Finland, “ e <<: ae 

Golden Ball, very fine, “ . «+a 

Improved Ruta- Baga, . - 1.00 

Laing’s : - 1.00 

Skirving’s ” m ‘ . 75 

ALSO, 

P oz. cts. Bh. 
White Spined Cucumbers for Pickles, 15 $1.50 
Green Curled Endive, ! é - 30 3.00 
Corn Salad, é ; e ° 15 1.50 
Hardy Green Lettuce, “ ° ° 30 3.00 
Brown Winter Lettuce, - 30 3.00 
Yellow Summer Turnip Radis h, ‘ 15 1.50 
Black Fall Radish, . r : 15 1.50 
Scarlet Chinese Winter Radis sh, ° 30 1.00 
Round Leaf Spinach, : ° ° 10 75 
Large Flandre “ ° . : é 10 75 
Prickly es 10 75 


Trade Price Lists | on Application. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO 
15 John Street, New York. 


july 1—2t 


SEWING MACHINE FOR SALE— A First 

class Wheeler & Wilson machine in good ruu- 

ning order for sale low—$60. Address X box 
2716, St. Louis Postoffice, Mo. 


FOR SALE— 
A PURE CANARY BIRD 
Warranted a Fine Singer. Cage and Bird, $10. 
Apply at room 13, 97 Chesnut, Churehill’s Building 








July 15, 
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} sega PATENT 
Self-Regulating, 





cui CANE WIS 


In these celebrated mills the CANE is made to gov- 
ern the pressure, and give a uniform pressure in pro- 
portien to the amount of cane going through the mill. 
The SELF-REGULATING PRESSURE removes 
ALL DANGER of breaking by uneven feeding, and 
increases the capacity fully one-third above other 


mills of the same size. It presses a LARGE or 
SMALL amount of cane EQUALLY DRY BY ITS 
OWN ACTION. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, containing a full 
description of our MILLS, HORSE POWERS, &c., 
also of our 


CELEBRATED CHAMPION EVAPORATOR 


which was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at the 
Wisconsin State Fair of .1865—there’ being the larg- 
est exhibition of Sorghum machinery of any Fair yet 
held in the West. It also contains instructions for 
selection of seed, cultivation, and manufacturing, and 
testimonials of those using our machinery. 


ks Agents wanted everywhere. 
Address, 


JAMES HARRIS & CO., 


July 1-4t JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 
preparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 
Nostrums. Being liquid, their action is direet and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the cure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Female Remedy, and are 
considered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safest and most infallible preparation in the world, 
forthe cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion ofhealth, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 
Rone are genuine. 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 

ew Haven, Conn., who can be consulted either per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
Private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
Per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

C. G. CLARK & CO., 
Gen’! Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Cottins Bro’ 8, Wholesale Agents, St, Louis. 
Depl-ly 








St. Louis: Agricultural» Warehouse and,,Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..soa 
NO. .25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWBEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant &@ Brother, 


Wu. M. Puant.] 
Wholesale and Retail. Dealers ivand Manufacturers’ 


|Aurrep Puana 
Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural Implements and’ Maéhines 
Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose Steam-acking. 
Howe’s Standard Scales. Pearce's Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


par WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACTI SCRE WS. STORE TNTCH: 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL. ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS: det 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Milland Press. 


at | 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 

Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
sar STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. ~@a 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
McGaffey’s Double-Check Row or Drill-Cern Planter. 
Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 


Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRAS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 


All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 
PLANT. & BRO. 


COLMAN & SANDERS, 


SAINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 


St.» Louis; Mo., Feb. 1866. 


H. H. HOAG, 


WHOLESALE, 


E'ruit Dealer, 


And General Commission Merchant for the 
Sale of 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
Native Wines, 
And General Produce, 

No. 60 NORTH THIRD STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, St.) Lowis, Mo. 
Refers by permission to the following parties in this 
city: Messrs. Ratcliffe & Brown, Commercial Bro- 
kers and General Commission Merehants; Messrs. 
Harlow, Clark & Co., General Commission Merchants; 
Messrs. Sigerson & Brink, Real Estate Agents; N. J. 
Colman, Editor and Proprietor Rural World and 

Valley Farmer. 
pas~How to prepare produce for shipping: 
Prepare the packages, that they may endure rough 
usage Without damage. Mark the Consignee’s name 
plainly upon each package, keg Man ana 
underneath, the samber of packages:shippedyand t 
amount gontained in each package, i a 
which the Consignor is the best judge. Take a 
ceipt, if one will be given, and enclose it by mail y- 
the Consignee: Shippers, by folléwing the above di- 
rections, will prevent confusion and facilitate the 
transaction of business, and have returns without de- 
ay. H, H. HOAG, 60 North Third St, 
May 15, St, Lonis, Mo, 





It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 


Home: Grown 


FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
Grape Vines, 
SMALL PRUITS, ETC., 
IN THE WEST. 


The varieties Are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St., 
in the Office of “Corman’s Rokan Worvp.” 
Address, COLMAN & SANDERS, 
St. Lonis, Mo, 
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The Buckeye Reaper and Mower! 














i 





(Our Motto—Hoist your own colors and sail under them.) 


It isa strange fact, that of late, a number of Réaping and Mowing Machines sail under 
thecolorsofthe Buckeye. ‘They eithercall their Machines the Improved Buckeye, orthey say ‘‘as 
good a Machine asthe Buckeye.” 

Weshall not dwell upon this point, but will simply state, that we claim nothing of any oth- 
er Machine, ours is the 


GENUINE BUCKEYE DOWER & REAPER, 


Manufactured by the well-known firms of C. Aultman & Co., and Aultman, Miller & Co. 

The Buckeye is the head ofall Reapers and Mowers without equal. We caution our friends 
and the farming community at large not to be deceived by any representation of any Machine 
claiming to have the improved Buckeye, or as good a Machine as the Buckeye, &c. 

If you want the genuine Buckeye, with all the improvements, true to its name, and a Ma- 
chine that will do your work nice and clean, with easy management, light for your horses, 
strong and durable, put upin the most workman-like manner, then call at No. 56 North Second 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., there you can see the GENUINE BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAP- 
ER, with Hand and Self-Rake and the Improved Dropper Attachment. 





TEND YOUR CORN WITH THE 
EHavvy Keyec Corn Cultivator, 


Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and 
over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865. 





Send for Circulars for 


CIDER AND WINE MILLS, SUGAR MILLS AND 
EVAPORATORS, 


And Agricultural Implements in General. 








wM. KOENTG & ¢o.,; 
Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, 


JEFFERSON CITY ,, 
Wc=> Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND: MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - Missouri, 








Will keep constantly on hand, 


CARBEN, GRASS AND 
OFHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Ietand, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hatnes, Rakes, Hoes, 


Corn Planters, &c. &e. 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS, 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 


And Lace Leather. 


PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &c. 

Any article not on hand when called tor will 
be ordered immediately. 





WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
Cco.’8 CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econd- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great amount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give te the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest 1D 
use ; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. A 

Descriptive Circulars with Price List, sent oD appli- 


cation. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE C0, 
Utica, N. Y. i 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
julyl—ly 





Ne. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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